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Introduction 

Fashion  in  Femininity 

A  BOOK  on  the  reigning  "  Beauties "  of  two 
periods  in  England  so  dissimilar  as  those  of  the 
Restoration  and  the  reign  of  George  III.  natu- 
rally suggests  a  comparison  of  the  types  of 
feminine  attractiveness  accepted  as  supreme  by 
different  generations,  and  prompts  a  desire  to 
arrive  at  some  broad  general  principle  which 
may  explain  why  one  age  condemns  as  ugliness 
what  another  salutes  as  beauty.  The  attempt 
to  evolve  a  universal  theory  of  what  constitutes 
physical  attraction  in  woman  has  been  made 
times  out  of  number  without  success ;  for 
beauty,  like  morality,  is  to  a  large  extent  a 
question  of  latitude  and  social  development ; 
and,  having  no  fixed  permanent  standard,  defies 
the  analytical  process  which  would  enable  us  to 
recognise  its  constituent  elements.  The  female 
face  and  figure  regarded  as  perfect  on  the  Gold 
Coast ;  the  ebon  skin,  the  blubber  lips,  and  the 
enormous  projecting  crupper,  have  no  common 
denominator  with  the  qualities  demanded  for 
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beauty  in  China,  nor  has  the  latter  any  resem- 
blance to  the  type  at  present  esteemed  amongst 
ourselves ;  and,  similarly,  the  women  who, 
we  know,  exercised  irresistible  fascination  over 
our  own  ancestors  appear  to  us  in  many  cases 
either  ridiculous  or  repulsive. 

But,  though  no  scientific  principle  of  what 
forms  feminine  loveliness  can  be  laid  down,  it 
may  perhaps  be  possible  to  gain  by  comparison 
some  vague  idea  of  the  influences  which  have 
led  to  the  adoption  of  varying  standards  of 
fascination  by  civilised  European  peoples.  Any 
one  who  studies  the  classic  statuary  of  Greece 
and  Rome  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
fact  that  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  representing 
the  supreme  idea  of  beauty  or  majesty  held 
by  the  Greek  sculptors  possess  certain  facial 
characteristics  in  common.  Whether  Jove  or 
Hercules,  Apollo  or  Mercury,  Venus,  Cupid  or 
Minerva  be  the  subject,  the  brow  is  narrow  and 
the  facial  angle  is  unbroken  by  the  usual  de- 
pression where  the  bridge  of  the  nose  merges 
into  the  forehead,  so  that  a  high  ridge  is  formed 
between  the  eyes ;  the  chin  is  always  round 
and  full,  and  the  lips  sensual.  That  the  repro- 
duction of  this  type  was  not  a  mere  convention 
for  all  statuary  is  seen  in  its  absence  from  the 
marble  faces  of  satyrs,  fauns,  and  other  imagi- 
nary beings,  of  whom  beauty  was  not  supposed 
to  be  a  characteristic  ;  and  the  features  that 
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have  been  described — such  as  those  of  the  Venus 
de'  Medici  and  the  famous  bust  of  Apollo — may 
be  taken  as  the  ideal  beauty  as  conceived  by 
the  most  beauty-loving  people  that  ever  lived. 

That  some  individual  human  prototype  first 
suggested  the  type  may  be  assumed  as  certain, 
for  the  earliest  Greek  sculptors  were  too  truthful 
to  invent  a  face  they  never  saw  ;  but  though  it 
stood  for  abstract  beauty  through  all  the  best 
Greek  and  Roman  periods,  it  never  could  have 
been  common  either  in  Greece  or  Rome.  This 
will  be  made  evident  by  comparing  the  busts 
of  ideal  personages  with  those  of  emperors, 
ladies,  philosophers,  and  warriors  that  stand 
near  them  in  the  galleries.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  in  the  portrait  busts  of  ladies,  especially 
in  the  Roman  sculptures,  there  is  usually  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  approxi- 
mate the  subject  somewhat  to  the  ideal  type; 
but  fidelity  to  the  likeness  forbids  a  radical  altera- 
tion of  the  features,  and  there  is  never  any 
doubt  left  that  the  real  lady  was  quite  normal 
in  facial  construction,  the  artist  alone  being 
responsible  for  the  slight  flattery  suggested  by 
the  approximation  to  the  god-like  ideal.  In 
portrait  busts  of  men,  especially  of  those  in 
whom  beauty  could  not  be  expected  nor  flattery 
demanded  by  them,  there  is  no  trace  whatever 
of  the  peculiar  characteristics  mentioned,  each 
face  being  reproduced  with  apparent  truth. 
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All  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  Greek  woman, 
and  after  her  the  Roman,  was  adjudged  a 
beauty  in  proportion  to  her  approximation  to 
the  ideal  type  already  described,  though  most 
people  would  now  consider  that  the  high  ridge 
dividing  the  eyes  and  the  constricted  brow  of 
the  Venus  de'  Medici  a  positive  deformity.  Simi- 
larly, in  modern  times  the  convention  that  the 
Greek  god-like  type  was  the  standard  of  beauty 
was  for  a  short  time  revived  under  the  classic 
tradition  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Napoleonic  regime.  The  painter  David,  and 
after  him  in  England  Angelica  Kauffman, 
Cipriani  Fuseli,  Flaxman,  Stoddart,  and  Barto- 
lozzi,  reproduced  all  its  characteristics  without 
abatement  in  their  ideal  characters  ;  and  their 
portraits  of  real  people  were  brought  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  standard  without  entirely 
destroying  the  likeness.  And  yet  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  English  and  French  women  of  the 
period  did  not  really  possess  these  charac- 
teristics any  more  than  they  do  to-day,  though 
by  suggestion  and  art  the  ladies  of  Napoleon's 
Court  and  their  English  imitators,  with  their 
classical  dress  and  coiffure,  their  classical 
furniture  and  their  classical  pose,  re-created 
the  idea  that  they  resembled  the  type,  and 
so  formed  a  fleeting  fashion  of  beauty. 

In  the  Carthage  Museum  are  many  sculptures 
that  show — even  if  the  beautiful  Carthaginian 
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bust  of  a  goddess  discovered  a  few  years  ago  at 
Elche  in  Spain,  and  now  in  the  Louvre,  did  not 
prove  it — that  the  Punic  nation  contemporary 
with  declining  Greece  and  rising  Rome  had  quite 
another  standard  of  beauty  than  theirs,  derived 
mostly  from  the  Semitic  sources  of  Arabia 
and  the  East — a  standard  that  looks  in  stone 
peculiarly  modern  and  sincere  at  the  present 
day,  because  so  closely  resembling  our  own 
ideal. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  the  early  Christian 
conception  of  female  beauty  should  discard  the 
traditions  of  pagan  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
seek  its  type  further  east.  Some  artist  of  power 
must  have  seen  an  individual  woman  whom 
he  considered  supremely  beautiful,  and  whose 
face  he  adopted  and  fixed  as  a  standard  for  the 
representation  of  the  Virgin.  To  judge  from 
the  conventional  form  of  early  Christian  art, 
the  painter  and  the  beauty  may  have  been 
Byzantine,  Persian,  or  Coptic  ;  but  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  type  which  was  adopted  by  one 
artist  and  copied  by  many,  and  became 
traditional  for  centuries  as  the  perfection  of 
feminine  grace  in  Europe. 

After  making  all  allowances  for  the  crudity 
of  the  presentation  of  the  Virgin  by  artists  who 
had  lost  the  fine  classical  traditions,  it  is  clear 
to  see  that  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  until  the 
Renascence,  and  in  some  places  later,  the  highest 
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point  of  female  beauty  was  reached  by  her 
whose  face  was  a  prodigiously  elongated  perfect 
oval,  whose  nose  was  extremely  straight,  long, 
and  thin,  whose  faint  eyebrows  were  highly 
arched,  and  whose  mouth  was  small  and  demure. 
The  persistence  of  this  type  to  represent  the 
Virgin  and  angels  had  its  natural  effect  in  fixing 
the  convention  of  beauty  in  living  women.  It 
is  impossible,  of  course,  that  the  characteristics 
in  their  usually  exaggerated  form  as  painted 
could  ever  have  been  common,  and  yet  almost 
every  early  portrait  of  a  lady  in  existence  dating 
before  the  Renascence,  on  glass,  fresco,  or 
tapestry,  represents  her  as  closely  approxima- 
ting to  the  type.,  Naturally  the  mannerisms 
of  the  artist  and  the  conventions  of  the  school 
that  inspired  him  account  to  some  extent  for 
the  strong  family  resemblance  of  portraits  ruled 
by  this  tradition,  but,  every  deduction  being 
made  in  this  respect,  it  must  be  evident  that 
woman  in  Europe  from  the  break  up  of  the 
Western  Roman  Empire  to  the  dawn  of  the 
Renascence  was  admired  for  angularity  of 
demeanour  and  long  straight  features.  They 
could  not  have  been  all  turned  out  of  a  mould, 
as  they  appear  to  be ;  but  again  suggestion 
and  artificial  aid  to  approximation  must  have 
produced  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  tradi- 
tional type  that  temporarily  stood  for  beauty. 
Nor  was  the  tradition  easily  killed,  until  in 
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the  zenith  of  his  early  power  one  great  artist 
saw  a  woman  who  seemed  to  him  surpassing 
fair,  and  fixed  her  face  upon  the  retina  of  the 
world  as  a  new  standard  of  beauty.  Compare 
the  paintings  by  the  early  Tuscan  masters  that 
stand  side  by  side  in  the  National  Gallery,  and 
you  shall  see,  nevertheless,  the  first  indications 
of  the  change  of  fashion  in  beauty  from  the 
Byzantine  or  Persian  tradition  to  the  Germanic 
type  of  Lombardy.  On  the  canvas  of  Margari- 
tone  the  long  straight  features,  tiny  mouth,  and 
raised  eyebrows  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints  show 
that  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
he  painted,  those  characteristics  still  meant 
beauty  ;  whereas  Giotto  and  Orcagna,  his  com- 
patriots, less  than  a  hundred  years  later,  had 
almost  emancipated  themselves  from  the  tradi- 
tion ;  and  the  fair  woman's  face  in  their  eyes 
was  heart-shaped,  wide  and  flat  across  the 
cheek-bones,  with  a  pointed  chin,  cupid-bow 
mouth,  fair  hair,  and  half-closed  eyes.  That 
this  type  was  accepted  as  the  standard  of  beauty 
with  but  little  modification  until  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  is  evident  from  the  approxi- 
mation to  the  type  of  the  portraits  representing 
lady  benefactors  painted  upon  so  many  of  the 
votive  altar-pieces  ;  though  in  numerous  cases 
the  natural  features  of  the  person  represented 
are  not  really  in  harmony  with  the  tradition. 
Nor  was  this  standard  of  beauty  confined  to 
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the  Italian  schools.  The  early  Flemings,  Van 
Eyck,  Patinir,  Gerhardt  David,  Metsys,  and  a 
score  of  others,  also  conceived  loveliness  to 
consist  of  a  flat,  heart-shaped  face,  with  a 
pointed  chin,  wide  cheek-bones,  and  raised 
faintly  pencilled  eyebrows ;  and  the  nearer  a 
real  woman  could  approach  to  it  the  more 
fashionable  and  admired  she  was.  The  ques- 
tion of  fashion  in  dress  does  not  enter  into  the 
subject  of  this  chapter ;  but  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  the  effect  of  width  and  flatness 
across  the  cheek-bones  might  be,  and  was,  aided 
during  the  period  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  by  the  coif  usually  worn  covering  the 
hair  and  projecting  at  each  side  of  the  head,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Jan  Van  Eyck's  portraits  and 
those  of  the  earlier  Italian  masters. 

Raphael,  like  Perugino,  began  by  following 
the  tradition,  and  whilst  he  was  doing  so  a 
change  of  expression  in  the  typical  face  began 
to  be  fashionable  in  Italy,  though  the  new 
variety  was  but  a  passing  one.  The  wan, 
yearning,  ascetic  Virgins,  saints,  and  lady  donors 
of  Fra  Filippo,  Mantegna,  and  other  saintly 
artists,  exhibit  the  desire  of  the  painters  to  draw 
nearer  to  the  real  woman  whom  one  of  them 
had  seen  and  taken  as  his  standard.  It  is  clear 
that  the  fashion,  though  perhaps  not  very  wide- 
spread, was  adopted  by  ladies  of  the  later 
fifteenth  century  in  Northern  Italy,  and  that 
10 
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leanness  and  boniness  were  considered  charm- 
ing. Remark  how  Ghirlandajo  in  his  fine  por- 
trait of  Costanza  de'  Medici,  and  Piero  de  la 
Francesca  in  his  vivid  profile  of  a  lady,  both  in 
the  National  Gallery,  strive  to  accentuate  the 
emaciation  and  boniness  of  their  subjects  ;  and 
how  the  ladies  themselves,  by  shaving  their 
foreheads,  baring  their  necks,  and  other  devices, 
increase  their  apparent  scragginess. 

But  Raphael  in  his  prime  saw  a  woman  of 
flesh  and  blood  in  whom  his  soul  delighted,  and 
Titian  saw  another  ;  and  out  of  the  two  visions 
there  were  formed  separate  standards  of  fashion 
in  feminine  beauty  that  for  generations  ruled 
the  world.  In  England  and  in  Germany  yet 
for  a  while  the  heart-shaped  face  and  pointed 
chin  lingered,  and  the  wide,  square  coifs  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect  of  breadth  and  flatness 
across  the  cheek-bones,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
pictures  of  Lucas  Van  Heere  and  Holbein  ;  but 
before  the  sixteenth  century  had  passed  its  sixth 
decade,  the  two  types  of  women  as  seen  by 
Raphael  and  Titian  had,  with  modifications 
and  variants,  fixed  the  standard  of  beauty 
throughout  Europe.  The  types  were  quite  dis- 
similar, and  continued  so  throughout  their 
separate  development.  The  tender,  rounded 
sweetness  of  Raphael's  women,  to  this  day  the 
dominating  type  for  the  representation  of  the 
Virgin,  became  the  pattern  which  the  ladies 
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of  Rome,  Southern  Italy,  France  and  Spain 
desired  to  approximate.  Their  gaze  was  open- 
eyed  and  limpid,  their  cheeks  round,  and 
their  lips  eminently  kissable ;  and  innocent 
coquetry  was  the  effect  desired. 

But  how  different  was  the  type  born  of 
Titian's  model.  Look  at  the  broad  shoulders, 
full  breasts,  and  bold  eyes  of  the  massive,  dig- 
nified Venetian  ladies  who,  after  the  master 
had  fixed  the  type,  were  painted  by  Veronese, 
Morando,  Moroni,  Paris  Bordone,  and  the  rest 
of  the  school.  It  is  obvious  that  all  Venetian 
ladies  could  not  be  massive  and  have  shoulders 
like  draymen,  nor  could  the  Roman  dames  all 
be  round-cheeked  and  tenderly  sweet ;  but 
again  art  and  suggestion  made  them  approach 
as  near  as  circumstances  would  admit  to  the 
standard  set,  and  the  imposing  attitudes,  the 
square-cut  bodies  with  padded  sleeves  and 
shoulders  of  the  Venetians,  equally  with  the 
languishing  glances,  rouged  cheeks,  and  soft 
draperies  of  the  Roman  and  Southern  Italian 
ladies  of  the  sixteenth  century,  prove  the  desire 
to  conform  to  the  prevalent  fashions  of  attrac- 
tiveness. 

In  Milan,  and  Lombardy  generally,  a  happy 
blending  of  the  two  styles  seems  to  have  been 
the  favourite  pose.  The  women  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Correggio,  and  Lanini  were  more 
jocund  and  debonair  than  those  who  found 
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favour  in  Rome,  and  less  stalwart  and  for- 
midable than  the  Venetian  ladies  ;  and  Simi- 
larly in  foreign  countries  variations  and  fusions 
of  the  two  styles  became  the  fashion,  and  re- 
mained so  until  other  forceful  painters  imposed 
new  types  upon  the  world  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

It  is  impos'sible  in  most  cases  to  trace  the 
individual  model  that  formed  the  prototype, 
but  it  is  curious  to  note  how  the  type  of  face 
of  the  ruling  family  in  a  country  sometimes 
influenced  facial  fashion.  It  is  a  standing 
puzzle  to  moderns  how,  for  instance,  Mary 
Stuart,  to  judge  her  by  her  portraits,  could 
have  been  recognised  by  her  contemporaries  as 
a  peerless  beauty,  as  she  was,  and  also  how  to 
account  for  the  very  wide  divergence  in  the 
undoubtedly  authentic  portraits  of  her.  In 
her  earlier  portraits  by  Janet,  and  other  French 
artists,  she  is  represented  with  an  extremely 
long,  straight  nose  and  side-glancing  narrow 
eyes,  whilst  in  the  later  portraits  painted  by 
Englishmen  or  Scotsmen  these  details  are  very 
much  less  conspicuous.  It  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever, that  Janet's  women  are  usually  more  or 
less  endowed  with  these  characteristics,  and  one 
searches  for  a  prototype  who  may  have  imposed 
features  of  this  fashion  upon  the  generation. 

The  type  in  its  most  exaggerated  form  is 
found  in  Francis  I.  himself,  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
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in  his  son,  Henry  II. ;  and  the  suspicion  is  at 
once  aroused  that  the  Valois  type  of  face,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  the 
artists  who  fixed  it  upon  canvas,  set  a  standard 
in  France  of  the  time,  which  superposed  the 
royal  traits,  duly  modified,  upon  all  faces 
aspiring  to  beauty.  There  is  an  extraordinarily 
ugly  picture  by  an  unknown  artist  at  Hampton 
Court  representing  Francis  I.  and  his  wife 
Eleanor  of  Austria — the  lady  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  his  mistress,  the  Duchess'  of  Valen- 
tinois — in  which  the  queen  is  represented  almost 
as  a  facsimile  of  her  husband.  The  well-known 
facial  characteristics  of  her  house — and  indeed 
her  own  features  as  shown  in  likenesses  taken 
before  she  went  to  France — are  well-nigh  hidden 
beneath  the  suggested  resemblance  to  her 
French  husband,  a  resemblance  which  really 
did  not  exist  at  all.  The  interminable  nose,  slit 
glancing  eyes,  and  long  pointed  chin  are  those 
of  Francis  and  his  house ;  and  it  is  evident  by 
this  picture,  and  by  most  of  those  by  Janet  of 
the  Court  ladies,  that  the  facial  peculiarities  of 
the  Valois,  hideous  as  we  think  them  now,  were 
regarded  at  the  time  in  France  as  making  for 
beauty. 

Mary  Stuart's  portraits  whilst   she  was  in 

France  naturally  followed  the  fashion,  and  she 

was  made  as  much  like  the  type  in  favour  as 

was  compatible  with  a  likeness  at  all.     Probably 

14 
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for  similar  reasons  the  ladies  of  Henry  VIII. 's 
Court    are    almost    invariably    represented    as 
having  very  fat,  heavy  faces  ;   and  the  wives  of 
the  king,  who  are  spoken  of  as  being  so  beauti- 
ful, present  to  modern  eyes  an  aspect  of  lumpi- 
ness  very  far  from  attractive.     The  fact  that 
both  Henry  himself  and  his  first  wife  were  fat 
in  the  face  may  have  caused  Jan  Van  Cleef  and 
Holbein,  who  painted  not  only  them  but  the 
members  of  their  Court,  to  repeat  the  royal  type, 
with  conscious  or  unconscious  flattery,  in  the 
portraits  of  persons  whom  they  wished  to  repre- 
sent as  beautiful  as  they  could.     The  exception 
to  the   universal   plumpness   of   the  ladies  of 
Henry's  Court,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  por- 
traits, is  the  wife  who  is  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion as  being  the  most  fascinating  of  them  all — 
Anne  Boleyn.     The  likeness  of  her,  of  undoubted 
authenticity,    now    in    the    National    Portrait 
Gallery,  represents  her  without  the  fashionable 
attribute  of  fat  cheeks  ;    but  this  ceases  to  be 
surprising  when  we  find  that  the  picture  was 
painted — probably   in   France — by   a   Fleming, 
Lucas  Cornells,  uninfluenced  by  the  English  tra- 
dition and  closely  allied  to  that  of  France.    Anne 
is  presented  to  us  in  his  portrait  as  possessing 
the    elongated    nose,    pointed    chin,    and    slit 
eyes  considered  beautiful  in  the  Valois  Court  ; 
and  suspicion  grows  to  certainty  as  we  look, 
that  Anne's  fascination,  which  must  have  been 
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great,  is  smothered  by  the  addition  to  it  of  the 
attributes  fashionable  in  France,  which  to  our 
eyes  now  are  positively  ugly. 

Not  only  did  it  need  a  prototype  to  fix  a 
standard  of  attraction,  but  a  powerful  artist  to 
impose  it.  Rubens  chose  as  his  type  either  his 
wife  or  Queen  Marie  de'  Medici,  both  women 
of  superabundant  flesh,  and  his  genius  was 
strong  enough  to  dictate  to  Flanders,  and  partly 
to  France,  for  years,  the  fashion  of  fatness  in 
women.  It  is  impossible  that  all  the  sitters  of 
Rubens,  Frans  Hals,  and  Rembrandt  could  be 
obese,  but  it  is  evident  on  studying  the  pictures 
that  the  artists  considered  they  were  flattering 
their  subjects  by  representing  them  as  fat  as 
they  could  without  falsehood. 

In  England,  and  to  some  extent  in  France  and 
Flanders,  the  influence  of  Van  Dyck  set  up  an 
entirely  different  tradition.  Where  Van  Dyck 
found  his  ideal  woman  cannot  of  course  be 
stated  positively,  but  his  earliest  portraits  of 
Henrietta  Maria  in  the  first  flush  of  her  refined 
loveliness  seem  to  give  a  key  to  all  his  subse- 
quent representations  of  feminine  beauty  ;  and 
we  see  the  high-bred,  delicate  features  of  the 
Queen  Consort  of  England  adopted  as  a 
standard  to  which  other  ladies  must  approxi- 
mate if  they  are  to  be  considered  handsome. 
Nor  did  the  tradition  die  with  Van  Dyck  and 
Henrietta  Maria.  The  English  beauties  of 
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Charles  II.'s  Court,  touched  with  lascivious 
languor  as  most  of  them  are  by  Lely  and  his 
followers,  nevertheless  still  exhibit  unmistakably 
that  the  standard  to  be  striven  for  is  the  digni- 
fied elegance  of  the  king's  mother  in  her  youth. 
The  "  Beauty  Room  "  at  Hampton  Court  con- 
tains portraits  of  women  of  all  sorts — fair  and 
dark,  virtuous  and  dissolute,  stout  and  lean  ; 
and  yet  through  them  all  the  approximation  to 
the  prototype  is  evident,  and  gives  to  the  whole 
of  the  galaxy  a  sameness  which  makes  them 
appear  to  be  all  of  one  family.  It  will  doubtless 
be  said  that  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  pictures  were  painted  by  one  artist 
and  his  followers ;  but,  inasmuch  as  Lely  him- 
self was  the  artistic  successor  of  Van  Dyck, 
and  adopted  his  traditional  type  with  slight 
variation,  it  only  confirms  the  contention  here 
advanced. 

The  portraits  given  in  the  present  book  of 
Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  exhibit  every 
characteristic  of  the  prototype  which  Van  Dyck 
had  imposed  upon  England  as  a  fashion.  Bar- 
bara Palmer  was  perhaps  the  most  incurably 
vicious  of  Charles's  mistresses.  Greedy,  disso- 
lute and  false  as  she  was,  it  cannot  be  believed 
that  her  evil  passions  were  absent  from  her  face  ; 
and  yet  such  was  the  desire  of  the  courtly  artist 
to  approximate  her  to  the  conventional  idea 
of  grace  and  beauty  then  dominant,  that,  as 
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she  flits  across  the  canvas  in  the  guise  of  a 
heathen  goddess  or  languishes  as  the  king's 
favourite,  she  might  be  Henrietta  Maria  grown 
immodest.  The  loose  abandon  of  dress  and 
languorous  insolence  in  the  glance  of  these  fine 
ladies  of  the  Restoration  were  merely  dissolute 
additions  to  the  fashion  of  beauty  that  in  their 
day  had  persisted  in  England  for  forty  years. 

The  influence  of  Henrietta  Maria  and  Van 
Dyck  had  taken  slighter  hold  in  France,  and 
there  a  somewhat  different  type  of  beauty  had 
been  established.  The  prototype  may  have 
been  Anne  of  Austria,  or  perhaps  Madame  de  la 
Valliere,  and  the  Court  artist,  Mignard,  may 
have  helped  to  popularise  the  imitation  of  her  ; 
but,  in  any  case,  whilst  in  England  the  Court 
ladies  aspired  to  fineness  of  form  and  feature, 
languidness  of  demeanour,  and  clear  brows  over 
which  sparse  curls  strayed  lightly,  the  beauties 
of  Versailles  aimed  at  sprightliness,  full  cheeks 
and  bunched  abundant  ringlets  clustering  around 
the  face. 

The  portraits  of  Louise  de  Keroualle  pro- 
duced in  the  present  work  show  distinctly  how 
the  Court  painter  Lely  has  striven  to  harmonise 
the  French  type,  represented  by  the  duchess, 
with  the  prevailing  English  taste.  The  bared 
breasts  and  languid  pose  were  the  fashion  at 
Whitehall  and  Windsor,  and  by  gradations  down 
to  the  private  citizen's  wife,  as  we  see  in  the 
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portrait  of  Mistress  Pepys  ;  and  consequently 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  could  not  be  repre- 
sented without  them  ;  but  a  comparison  of  her 
portraits  here,  and  that  at  Hampton  Court,  with 
those  of  Barbara  Palmer  show  that  these  charac- 
teristics in  her  case  were  merely  superficial,  and 
that  in  real  life  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  was 
not  in  the  English  fashion,  which  was  probably 
the  reason  why  the  other  ladies  hated  her  so 
much.  Lely  might  make  her  loll  languidly  ; 
but  the  sprightliness,  wit  and  devilry  of  her 
face  give  the  lie  to  the  superposed  affectation, 
and  mark  at  once  the  difference,  even  if  the 
broadening  effects  of  the  curls  did  not  do  so, 
between  the  standard  fashionable  at  Versailles 
and  the  Louvre  and  that  prevailing  at  White- 
hall. 

In  England  the  disappearance  of  the  Stuarts 
changed  everything.  From  careless  dissipation, 
open  and  unashamed,  the  Court  passed  in  a 
generation  to  an  affectation  of  bourgeois  domes- 
ticity not  incompatible  with  morality  as  lax, 
though  much  less  elegant,  than  that  of  Charles 
or  James.  But  appearances  had  to  be  kept  up, 
and  the  fashion  in  feminine  beauty  was  neces- 
sarily changed  to  harmonise  with  the  new  code 
of  manners.  At  first  it  took  the  tone  of  rustic 
simplicity,  as  seen  in  the  portrait  of  Mary 
Lepell,  and  in  many  of  Hogarth's  pictures  ;  but 
with  the  advent  of  a  great  painter  strong  enough 
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to  create  a  type,  not  only  the  pose  was  changed 
but  the  physical  fashion  set  that  for  a  genera- 
tion made  most  people  who  aspired  to  good 
looks  yearn  to  approximate  to  the  same  ideal. 

Unquestionably  good  likenesses,  as  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds' s  portraits  must  have  been,  it  is  im- 
possible to  study  them  without  being  struck  by 
the  existence  in  all  the  faces  represented  of 
certain  characteristics  in  common.  These  are 
full  eyes  and  a  round  facial  profile,  and  in  looking 
for  a  prototype  it  is  startling  to  recognise  how 
strongly  these  characteristics  are  marked  in  the 
face  of  George  III.  and  his  family.  That  all 
ladies  represented  by  Reynolds  and  his  school 
as  possessing  round  profiles  and  full  eyes  like 
the  royal  family  were  so  endowed  cannot  be 
believed,  and  is  disproved  by  the  portraits  in 
this  book,  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
presently  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  Rey- 
nolds's  lady  sitters,  and  the  thousands  who 
imitated  them,  were  flattered  by  being  supposed 
to  approach  the  fashionable  standard  of  beauty, 
founded  though  it  was  upon  a  prototype  which, 
according  to  our  present  taste,  was  very  far 
from  beautiful. 

The  Gunning  sisters  were  regarded  as  the 
loveliest  women  of  their  time,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  supreme  examples  of  the  style 
of  beauty  then  prevalent.  Look  at  the  por- 
traits by  Cotes  of  the  two  sisters  in  their  early 
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youth  here  reproduced,  and  then  at  a  likeness 
of  any  of  George  III.'s  sisters — or  even  of  himself 
a  few  years  later — and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
noticing  the  remarkable  resemblance  between 
them.  That  the  characteristics  were  to  some 
extent  forced  upon  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
and  the  Countess  of  Coventry  by  the  artist  in 
these  two  pictures  is  evident  from  the  portraits 
of  the  same  ladies  painted  twenty  years  later 
by  Catharine  Read,  also  reproduced  in  this  book. 
The  eyes  are  still  full  and  the  profile  round,  and 
the  fashion  is,  as  before,  to  some  extent  followed. 
But,  withal,  the  two  fair  ladies  are  no  longer 
entirely  disguised  by  the  fashionable  borrowed 
attributes,  for  already  another  type  was  strug- 
gling to  come  into  existence,  and  the  artist, 
especially  in  the  portrait  of  the  Countess  of 
Coventry,  was  less  bound  than  some  others  by 
the  old  tradition"  A  similar  discrepancy  is 
seen  in  the  two  portraits  here  given  of  Mrs. 
Robinson.  That  by  Reynolds  imposes  upon 
the  beauty  of  Perdita  as  much  as  truth  will 
allow  of  the  round  profile  and  full  eyes  of  the 
royal  family  type  of  face  ;  even  though  he  had 
to  pose  the  subject  in  a  particular  way  to  pro- 
duce the  effect ;  whereas  in  the  charming  por- 
trait of  the  same  lady  by  Romney  the  rival  type 
which  was  to  supplant  that  of  the  Reynolds 
school  is  seen,  and  represents  her  in  quite 
another  light.  The  same  comparison  may  be 
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drawn  between  the  two  portraits  of  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon. 

Where  George  Romney  found  his  prototype 
can  merely  be  guessed  at.  It  may  have  been 
Lady  Hamilton,  of  whose  face  a  vague  impres- 
sion rests  upon  most  of  his  women  portraits,  or 
it  may,  perchance,  have  been  inspired  by  young 
Prince  Florizel  himself,  whose  features  were 
cast  in  an  entirely  different  mould  from  those  of 
his  father's  family.  In  any  case,  the  graceful 
breezy  abandon  of  Romney 's  sitters  inspired 
much  imitation,  and  the  slight  suggestion  in 
his  portraits  of  a  reversion  to  classical  models 
fell  in  with  the  growing  public  taste  for  Greek 
and  Roman  traditions.  This  classical  trend  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  Catharine  Read's 
portrait  of  Maria,  Countess  of  Coventry,  and, 
of  course,  in  its  full  development  in  the  later 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Darner  by  Angelica  Kauffman. 
The  persistence  in  forcing  the  round  profile  type 
by  Reynolds  is  seen  in  the  two  seated  portraits 
of  Mrs.  Abington,  whose  "  little  nose  cock'd  in 
the  air,"  inevitably  shown  in  her  portrait  in 
the  character  of  Roxalana,  completely  destroyed 
the  effect  in  profile,  and  needed  the  adoption 
of  Reynolds' s  usual  device  of  producing  the 
impression  of  roundness  by  accentuating  the 
full  outline  of  the  cheek. 

The  same  plan  of  making  a  beauty  with  a 
tip-tilted  nose  approximate  to  some  extent,  on 
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canvas  at  least,  to  the  fashionable  type,  whilst 
abandoning  most  of  the  Reynolds  tradition 
and  adopting  the  sprightly  breeziness  of  Romney, 
is  seen  in  Downman's  portrait  of  Georgiana, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.  The  tradition,  indeed, 
of  earlier  Georgian  period  was  on  the  wane. 
Projecting  eyes  and  circular  profiles  were  losing 
their  vogue  ;  for,  in  addition  to  George  Romney, 
another  painter  of  genius  had  never  seen  his 
sitters  in  that  way,  and  Thomas  Gainsborough's 
type  was  to  outlive  those  of  Reynolds  and 
Romney,  his  contemporaries,  and  last  well  into 
the  new  century,  when  for  a  time  the  neo- 
classicism  conquered  all. 

The  Gainsborough  beauty,  clad  in  diaphanous 
drapery  and  with  sylvan  surroundings,  suggests 
gentle  and  somewhat  pensive  life  in  the  open 
air — a  life  of  greater  freedom  and  less  affec- 
tation than  the  fashions  that  preceded  it,  and 
Hopner  worthily  continued  the  tradition  until 
artificiality  again  overwhelmed  the  feminine 
world.  The  charming  portrait  of  Miss  Linley, 
and  those  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  in  the  present  volume,  are  good 
specimens  of  this  attractive  fashion  of  beauty. 
The  ladies  who  followed  it  were  no  robust 
hoydens ;  they  were  not  even  sham  milkmaids 
like  so  many  of  the  fine  ladies  of  Hogarth's  day. 
They  loved  the  country  background,  which 
they  pervaded  with  satin  slippers  and  gauze 
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draperies,  not  because  it  was  boisterous  and 
health-giving,  for  the  proper  wind  ought  not 
to  do  more  than  lightly  lift  their  floating  gauzes, 
but  because  it  lent  itself  to  sentimental  self- 
communion,  to  the  tender  contemplation  of  the 
troubles  of  Clarissa,  or  rapt  absorption  in  the 
rustic  lays  of  Thomson  or  of  Gray. 

The  standards  of  feminine  charm  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  constantly  varying,  but  the  few 
instances  of  change  here  given,  and  to  some 
extent  illustrated  by  the  present  volume,  seem 
to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  each  important 
or  durable  change  of  taste  in  this  respect  is 
preceded  by  a  prototype,  not  always  recog- 
nisable, which,  either  by  its  own  forcefulness  or 
because  it  is  adopted  and  imposed  by  a  popular 
artist,  becomes  a  type  for  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious imitation  by  women  who  desire  to  gain 
admiration  for  physical  charm,  as  all  women  do. 

If  it  were  profitable,  or  cognate  to  the  present 
book,  the  examples  given  here  might  be  rein- 
forced by  many  changes  of  fashions  in  feminine 
beauty  in  more  recent  times.  The  prototype, 
for  instance,  of  the  style  cultivated  by  the 
ladies  who  sat  for  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and 
Etty  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  face  of  Lord 
Byron ;  the  features  of  Queen  Victoria  in- 
spired the  artists,  as  they  led  to  the  admiring 
imitation  of  the  ladies  living  in  the  first  twenty 
years  of  her  reign,  who  did  their  best  to  approxi- 
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mate  as  near  as  nature  would  allow  to  the  short 
upper  lip  and  angular  profile,  which  was  held  to 
be  beautiful  until  the  early  fifties,  when  the 
standard  was  changed  as  if  by  magic  throughout 
Europe  by  the  advent  of  the  high-bred,  aquiline 
face  with  golden  hair  and  open  brow  of  the 
pensive  beauty  who  became  Eugenie,  Empress 
of  the  French.  Of  Leach's  woman  we  do  not 
know  the  prototype,  though  many  of  us  recol- 
lect when  all  the  feminine  world  was  imitating 
her,  as  up  to  very  recently  it  was  toilsomely 
struggling  to  bring  itself  into  some  sort  of 
colourable  resemblance  to  the  Gibson  woman, 
of  whom  the  prototype  has  been  confessed  to 
be  the  artist's  wife. 

Femininity  may  change  its  outward  seeming 
in  obedience  to  the  influences  suggested  in  these 
lines,  but  femininity  never  changes  itself.  To 
please  and  captivate  is  its  mission,  and  to  per- 
form it,  it  is  willing,  as  we  have  seen  by  some 
examples  cited  here,  to  make  the  greatest  sac- 
rifice that  can  be  demanded  of  it,  namely,  to 
embrace  an  ugly  standard  because  some  salient 
personality  or  forceful  artist  decides  that  it  is 
beauty. 

MARTIN  HUME 
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THERE    is    probably    no    period    in    English  The  Court 
history  which  can  boast  of  possessing  such  an  of  Charles 
assembly   of   Court   beauties   as   the   reign   of  "• 
Charles    II.     Poets    have  sung    their    charms, 
historians  have   chronicled   their   influence   on 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  time,  and 
they  have  been  immortalised  on  the  canvases  of 
Lely  and  Kneller,  where  we  see  them  smiling, 
languishing    and    captivating    as    when    they 
played   their   parts    in   the   amorous   intrigues 
of  their  day. 

The  first  real  idol  enshrined  in  the  sus-  Barbara 
ceptible  heart  of  Charles  II.  was  Barbara  Villiers 
Villiers,  notorious  in  after  life  as  Lady  Castle- 
maine  and  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  She  pre- 
sents a  curious  and  complex  study  of  marvellous 
beauty,  allied  to  uncurbed  passions,  indomit- 
able will,  and  a  temper  which,  bitterly  jealous 
and  vindictive,  brooked  absolutely  no  control. 
Mercenary  and  heartless,  she  pursued  her 
triumphal  progress,  a  being  endowed  with 
the  graces  of  a  goddess  and  the  manners  of 
a  fishwife. 
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Her  The   writers   of   the   period   are   unanimous 

beauty  in  acknowledging  her  beauty,  although  the 
type  is  quite  opposed  to  that  clinging, 
graceful  loveliness  peculiar  to  the  Restora- 
tion belles.  She  was  tall,  with  a  magnificent 
figure  and  the  whitest  arms  and  neck  imagin- 
able ;  and  auburn  hair,  so  dark  as  to  be  almost 
black,  blue  eyes  and  red  lips  completed  a 
personality  remarkable  even  in  a  Court  where 
lovely  women  were  not  rare,  for,  as  De  Gram- 
mont  says,  "  You  could  not  turn  anywhere 
without  seeing  them." 

To  Pepys  we  owe  many  a  graphic  word- 
picture  of  Lady  Castlemaine  ;  he  entertained 
the  greatest  admiration  for  her,  although  he 
did  not  minimise  her  outrageous  temper  and 
disreputable  intrigues.  The  king  was  the  only 
one  of  her  lovers  who  was  faithful  to  her 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  he  was  more  or 
less  afraid  of  her.  Lady  Castlemaine  at- 
tracted men  solely  by  her  beauty,  and  when 
possession  followed  they  tired  of  a  woman  who 
was  unwomanly  in  all  she  did.  A  creature  of 
storms  and  turmoil,  she  had  none  of  "  pretty 
witty  Nelly's "  bonhomie,  none  of  the  sweet- 
ness that  made  her  rivals  appeal  to  the  softer 
feelings  of  those  who  courted  them. 
William  Barbara  Villiers  was  born  at  Westminster, 
Villiers,  in  1641,  and  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Villiers,  second  Viscount  Grandison,  who 
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married  Mary,  daughter  of  Viscount  Bayning.  discount 
William    Villiers,    so    a    contemporary    writes,  Grandison 
was    "  virtuous,    just,    never    provoked ; "     in 
short,  he  seems  to  have  been  an  upright  gentle- 
man   with     the    courage    befitting    a    soldier. 
During   the  Civil  War  he  raised  a  regiment  for 
Charles   I.,   captured   Nantwich   in   1642,   and 
fell   mortally  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Bristol 
in   1643,   leaving    a  widow  just  eighteen,  and 
one  child,  Barbara. 

Lady  Grandison  did  not  long  remain  dis-  Barbara's 
consolate ;  she  married,  en  secondes  noces,  first  l°ver 
Charles,  Earl  of  Anglesey,  and  at  her  step- 
father's house  Barbara  Villiers  made  her 
debut,  penniless,  plainly  dressed,  but  beauti- 
ful exceedingly ;  and  here,  when  only  sixteen, 
she  met  her  first  lover,  Philip  Stanhope, 
Second  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  A  good  deal 
of  discussion  has  arisen  over  the  nature  of 
the  relations  between  Barbara  and  Lord 
Chesterfield,  but  we  can  be  certain  that,  so 
far  as  she  was  capable  of  affection,  the  young 
girl  returned  his  devotion.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, marry  Chesterfield,  for  on  April  14,  1659, 
she  became  the  wife  of  Roger  Palmer,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Castlemaine,  then  a  student 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  a  man  of  some 
property. 

Far    better    if    Roger    Palmer    had   heeded  Her 
the  wishes  of  his  father  and  that  ill-omened  marriage 
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marriage  had  never  taken  place,  for  by  it, 
as  after -events  proved,  the  husband  lost 
his  self-respect,  the  respect  of  others,  and 
sunk  his  identity  in  that  of  the  woman  who 
bore  and  disgraced  his  name. 

Marriage  made  no  difference  to  the  young 
bride's  infatuation  for  her  old  lover.  There 
is  a  letter  extant  to  him  from  her,  written  in 
1659,  in  which  she  bewails  the  bad  temper 
of  "  Mounseer "  her  husband,  whose  edict 
had  gone  forth  that  town  should  see  her  no 
more.  "  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  go  all 
over  the  world  with  you,"  she  writes,  absence 
probably  in  her  case  making  the  heart  fonder ; 
and  again,  "  I  will  live  and  die  loving  you 
above  all  things."  Passionate  words  which  do 
not  ring  true  from  fickle  Barbara  Palmer. 
Flight  of  The  liaison  was  abruptly  terminated  when 
the  Earl  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  left  England  in 
Chester-  !66o.  Pepys  mentions  a  duel  between  him 
and  Mr.  Francis  Wolley,  a  student  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  who  was  killed,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  earl  fled  to  Calais  and  joined 
the  Court  of  Henrietta  Maria.  From  Paris 
he  wrote  to  Barbara  begging  for  her  portrait, 
anxious  about  her  fidelity,  "  for  then,"  he 
writes,  "  I  shall  love  something  that  is  like 
you,  and  yet  unchangeable." 

Barbara          Barbara's     destiny    was    nearing     its    fulfil- 
meets          ment.     Roger  Palmer  and  his  wife  joined  the 
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king    in    Holland    with    schemes    and    money  Charles 
to   aid   the   Restoration,    and    at   The  Hague  //. 
Charles    first    met    the    woman    who   was     to 
exercise  so  great  an  influence  over  him. 

The  night  of  May  29,  1660,  saw  Charles  II.  The  Res- 
welcomed  back  to  his  own  country  by  a  toration 
nation  that  for  the  time  being  was  mad  with 
joy.  Amidst  the  pealing  of  bells,  the  shouts 
of  a  loyal  populace,  and  face  to  face  with 
the  tremendous  responsibilities  which  beset 
the  path  of  earthly  monarchs,  one  would 
have  thought  that  somewhere  in  solitude 
Charles  would  have  thanked  God  for  his 
preservation  and  the  possibilities  of  future 
good  placed  in  his  hands.  But  no  !  At  the 
house  of  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  the  King 
of  England  passed  the  evening  hours  of 
his  Restoration  Day  with  auburn-haired^ 
blue-eyed  Barbara  Palmer,  intoxicated  with 
her  beauty  and  oblivious  of  all  else  save 
her. 

In  March  1661,  Babara's  first  child,   Anne,  Charles 
was  born.     The  king  acknowledged  its  pater-  ^nd 
nity,  although  scandal  pointed  to  the  Earl  of  Barbara 
Chesterfield   as   the   father.     But   evil   report 
had  no   influence   over   Charles's  infatuation  ; 
he  both  feared  and   adored  Barbara   Palmer; 
feared  her  ungovernable  rages  and  the  scenes 
which    attended    every    slight    difference    be- 
tween them.    He  lavished  money  and  jewels 
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on  her,  and   her  beauty  was  doubly  enhanced 
by  all  that  Art  could  give  to  Nature. 

Time  went  on  and  the  king's  marriage 
was  a  matter  of  national  importance.  Bar- 
bara knew  that,  however  much  she  owned 
his  heart,  another  must  take  rightful  place 
as  first  lady  in  the  land.  What  mistress  ever 
yet  welcomed  the  prospect  of  her  lover's 
marriage  ?  Barbara  sulked  and  alternately 
raved.  Even  her  knowledge  of  the  Infanta 
of  Portugal's  homely  appearance  failed  to 
make  up  for  what  she  considered  her  own 
loss  of  prestige,  for  as  Reresby  says,  "  The 
king  was  not  excessively  charmed  with  his 
new  wife.  .  .  .  She  neither  in  person  nor 
manners  had  any  one  article  to  stand  in  com- 
petition with  the  charms  of  the  Countess 
of  Castlemaine."  *  When  Catherine  of  Braganza 
arrived  in  England  and  the  light  of  welcom- 
ing bonfires  shone  in  front  of  every  good 
citizen's  door,  Barbara  Castlemaine' s  house 
alone  was  dark,  an  emphatic  protest  against 
the  Portuguese  alliance.  She  need  not  have 
feared,  for  Charles,  whilst  always  admitting 
the  good  qualities  of  his  wife,  did  not  find 
in  her  those  attributes  necessary  to  gain  or 
retain  his  more  or  less  passionate  affections ; 
but  Barbara  intent  on  annoying  him,  did 

*  Roger  Palmer    was    created    Earl   of    Castlemaine   on 
December  n,  1661. 
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not  hesitate  to  wound  the  innocent  cause  of 
his  temporary  desertion.  Lady  Castlemaine, 
jealous  by  nature,  had  so  fostered  jealousy 
that  it  became  second  nature  to  her,  and 
scorning  the  advantage  she  possessed  in 
loveliness  of  form  and  feature,  she  determined 
to  strike  Catherine  of  Braganza  a  diabolical 
and  crushing  blow.  She  designed  that  her 
second  accouchement  should  take  place  at 
Hampton  Court  during  the  king's  honey- 
moon there.  Even  Charles  was  aghast  at  her 
callous  cruelty  and  forbade  such  a  course 
under  severe  penalties,  and  the  child  was 
eventually  born  in  King  Street,  Westminster 
(June  1662),  and  named  Charles. 

Lady  Castlemaine  retired  to  Richmond 
with  one  dominant  idea,  and  that  was  how 
best  she  could  annoy  and  mortify  the  queen. 
She  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  means  to 
attain  this  ignoble  end  was  to  force  Charles 
to  present  her  to  his  wife,  and  the  infatuated 
king,  culpably  weak  on  this  occasion,  promised 
that  the  unsuspecting  Catherine  should  be 
tricked  into  receiving  her. 

In   the  beginning  of   July,  when   Catherine  The 
of  Braganza  had  only  been  married  about  two  honey  - 
months,  the   Court  was  at  Hampton  enjoying  moon 
the   round  of   gaiety  consequent  on  the  royal 
marriage.     The    queen  found    her  husband  a 
veritable  Prince  Charming,  and  he  was  touched 
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by  her  undisguised  fondness  for  him.  With 
all  his  faults  Charles  was  kind-hearted  and 
did  not  propose  destroying  the  freshness  of 
Catherine's  love-dream  in  the  first  few  weeks 
of  her  wedded  life. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  rumours  of 
Charles's  attachment  for  Lady  Castlemaine 
had  reached  Lisbon,  and  that  Catherine  was 
fully  cognisant  of  it  before  her  marriage ; 
but  with  infinite  tact  she  never  mentioned 
the  subject  to  her  husband,  who  thought 
she  knew  nothing  detrimental  about  the  all- 
powerful  Barbara.  He  therefore  gave  the 
queen  a  list  of  ladies  recommended  by  him  for 
positions  in  her  household,  and  heading  it  was 
the  name  of  Lady  Castlemaine.  At  the  sight 
of  it  Catherine's  self-control  left  her,  and  the 
proud  spirit  of  her  house  asserted  itself  ;  she  in- 
stantly pricked  out  the  offending  name,  much 
to  the  astonishment  and  anger  of  Charles. 
The  poor  young  wife  was  disconsolate,  and 
was  only  pacified  when  the  king  promised  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  favourite. 
The  But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  The 

Queen's  queen's  reception  at  Hampton  Court  was 
reception  fully  attended  by  the  highest  aristocracy 
in  the  kingdom,  and  Catherine — low  in  stature, 
dark  complexioned,  her  teeth  slightly  projecting, 
and  her  face  only  redeemed  from  plainness  by 
her  fine  eyes — was  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
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Portuguese  ladies-in-waiting,  themselves  highly 
unattractive  in  the  Court  costume  of  their  own 
country. 

When  we  look  at  the  portraits  of  the  A  contrast 
lovely  women  who  figured  at  that  eventful 
reception,  we  are  enabled  to  comprehend  the 
tragedy  of  contrast,  for  the  adorable  fair- 
skinned  beauties,  with  their  charms  heightened 
by  dresses  whose  draperies  concealed  only 
to  reveal,  and  whose  every  movement  was 
languishing  and  graceful,  were  as  day  to 
night  when  compared  with  the  queen  and 
her  attendants. 

Charles   had  not   yet   entered   the   Presence  The 
Chamber,  and  when  at  last  the  murmur  "  The  King's 
king  "  was   heard,  it   was  drowned  in  a  rising  /pr 
hum   of    astonishment.     He    was    not    alone.  twn 
With  him  came  a  vision  of  perfected  woman- 
hood,   radiant,    splendid    and    imperious — the 
Countess    of    Castlemaine.      Heedless    of    the 
wonder  depicted  on  every  face,  Charles,  with 
shameless    sang-froid,    led    Lady    Castlemaine 
to  where  the  queen  was   seated  and  formally 
presented   her.     With   another   shock    of   sur- 
prise the  Court  beheld  Catherine  receive  the 
new  arrival  most  graciously.     Alas  !    her  ears 
were    unaccustomed    to    English    titles,    and 
no    doubt    the    king    had   purposely   mispro- 
nounced    Barbara's     name.      She    was     not 
destined    to   retain   her    blissful   ignorance    of 
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the  beautiful  woman's  identity,  for  one  of  the 
indignant  Portuguese  ladies-in-waiting  leaned 
forward  and  informed  her  how  she  had  been 
insulted. 

Effect  The  rest   was  confusion.     Catherine  turned 

on  the  deathly  pale,  her  eyes  filled  with  bitter  tears, 
Queen  an(j  after  trying  vainly  to  hide  her  natural 
feelings  in  the  dignity  of  a  queen,  she  was 
carried  to  her  apartment  in  a  fit.  An  ill- 
ness followed,  which  Charles  treated  lightly 
as  hysterical  jealousy,  and  he  insisted  on 
his  wife  making  reparation  for  her  public 
affront  to  Lady  Castlemaine  by  appointing 
her  lady  of  the  bedchamber.  Catherine  pas- 
sionately refused,  and  the  Chancellor,  Lord 
Clarendon,  interposed  with  the  king  on  her 
behalf,  but  Charles,  lost  to  all  sense  of 
propriety,  wrote  to  him  saying  that  his 
determination  was  fixed  and  that  no  argu- 
ments would  prevail. 

Claren-  Catherine,  we  are  told,  regarded  Clarendon 

don's  "  as  one  of  the  few  friends  she  had,"  and  she 

advice  realised  that,  although  he  might  speak  pain- 
fully plainly  to  her,  his  advice  was  full  of 
worldly  wisdom.  He  told  her  the  best  way  to 
Charles's  heart  lay  in  absolute  submission  to  his 
will,  and  that  his  will  at  present  was  repre- 
sented by  Lady  Castlemaine.  Tears,  rage, 
and  mortified  pride  followed  this  counsel,  and 
perhaps  Charles  might  have  relented  had  it 
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not  been  for  his  terrible  mistress,  who  positively 
dared  him  to  show  the  queen  the  slightest 
leniency ;  and  as  Charles  was  a  deplorable 
moral  coward  and  in  consequence  somewhat 
of  a  bully,  he  continued  to  make  poor 
Catherine's  life  miserable,  and  at  last  forced 
her  compliance. 

The  insolent  Barbara  was  not  long  after-  The  Duke 
wards  to  be  seen  flaunting  her  beauty  and  of  Mon- 
finery  at  Whitehall,  where,  as  Pepys  says,  a  mouth 
certain  "  pretty  spark  of  about  fifteen  years 
old  "  was  in  high  favour.  This  young  gallant 
was  James  Crofts,  the  king's  illegitimate  son 
by  Lucy  Walter,  soon  after  created  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  He  had  been  educated  in  France 
and  had  come  to  England  with  Henrietta 
Maria.  He  was  petted  and  spoiled  by  all, 
and  Lady  Castlemaine  was  pleased  to  ap- 
prove of  the  handsome,  precocious  youth. 
Charles,  wiser  than  his  wont,  foreseeing 
probable  trouble  in  the  boyish  infatuation  of 
his  son,  resolved  on  his  immediate  marriage. 
He  therefore  betrothed  him  to  Anne  Scott, 
Countess  of  Buccleuch,  whose  later  fate  was 
to  weep  "o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb"  as 
the  end  of  her  brilliant  alliance. 

Once  accepted  by  the  queen,  Lady  Castle-  Lady 

maine  took  good  care  to  make  her  presence  Castle- 

felt.     She  would  remain  hours  in  Catherine's  maine's 

bedchamber,    and   wherever    the    queen   went    '    m? 
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she  thrust  herself,  not  even  sparing  the  ill- 
treated  suffering  woman  the  indignity  of  her 
intrusion  at  Mass.  Her  paltry  triumph  was 
attained  at  the  price  of  an  innocent  creature's 
pain  and  humiliation,  and  the  degrading 
spectacle  of  a  man  lost  to  all  decency  and 
only  ruled  by  his  animal  passions. 

Official  rooms  were  assigned  the  Countess 
of  Castlemaine  in  a  street  not  far  from  The 
Cock  Pit,  Whitehall.  No  trace  of  the  place 
remains,  as  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  part 
of  the  Home  Office.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  fairly  secluded,  as  there  was  a  gate  which 
shut  it  off  from  the  busier  thoroughfare. 
The  east  side  of  the  street  was  taken  up  by 
the  king's  privy  garden,  and  the  only  two 
occupants  of  note  on  the  west  side  were  Lady 
Castlemaine  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

To  these  luxurious  quarters  Charles  was 
a  frequent  visitor,  spending  as  many  as  four 
evenings  a  week  with  his  mistress,  returning 
to  Whitehall  in  the  grey  of  morning  by  way 
of  the  garden.  Public  opinion  was  dead 
against  Lady  Castlemaine,  although  the  crowd 
which  called  her  "  wanton,"  murmured  ad- 
miration the  next  moment  when  she  defied  it, 
splendid  in  her  entrancing  loveliness.  Squibs 
were  circulated  sparing  neither  her  nor  the 
king,  and  so  greatly  was  Charles  enraged  that 
he  meditated  closing  the  coffee-houses.  Lord 
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Castlemaine  was  then  living  in  London,  but 
he  never  claimed  Barbara  as  his  wife,  or  mani- 
fested any  concern  about  her  doings,  prob- 
ably realising  how  useless  such  interference 
would  be. 

On     September     20,     1663,     Lady     Castle-  A  second 
maine's    second  son,  Henry,  was   born.     This  son 
child    was    not    acknowledged    by    the    king, 
for   although   his   infatuation   for   the   mother 
was  as  great  as  ever,  he  was  not  blind  to  the 
fact    that    she    was    unfaithful   to    him.    But 
she  retained   her   so-called   position    at  Court 
although  all  the  world  knew  of,  and  speculated 
over,  her  intrigues. 

The  years  1663  and  1664  witnessed  the  "  A  half- 
renunciation  of  the  Protestant  religion  by  dressed 
Lady  Castlemaine  and  the  birth  of  her  fourth  anlel " 
child,  Charlotte,  on  September  5,  of  the  latter 
year.  Life  went  very  smoothly  with  Barbara, 
her  luxury  was  proverbial,  her  gowns  and 
jewels  marvels ;  satiated  with  all  the  world 
could  give  her,  she  was  nevertheless  so  selfish 
and  heartless  that  no  outside  troubles  affected 
her,  and  she  was  only  roused  and  terrified  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Plague,  which  drove 
the  Court  from  London  to  Hampton  Court, 
Salisbury,  and  Oxford.  At  the  last  place,  with 
an  eye  for  strong  dramatic  effect,  Barbara 
walked  in  the  Lime  Walk  of  Trinity,  preceded 
by  a  lute-player,  and  attended  the  College 
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Chapel,  looking,  as  a  writer  of  the  day  describes 
her,  like  "  a  half-dressed  angel."  What  a  dis- 
tracting picture  she  must  thus  have  presented 
atfher  devotions  ! 

A  third          While    the    Christmas    festivities    of     1665 
son  were   in   fun    swing,    Lady   Castlemaine   gave 

birth  to  a  son  at  Merton  College,  and  in 
February  1666  she  settled  down  at  Hampton 
Court  as  domineering  and  abusive  as  ever. 
The  king  at  this  period  was  greatly  attracted 
by  La  Belle  Stuart,  and  in  consequence 
Barbara's  star  was  not  in  the  ascendant, 
but  the  marriage  of  the  object  of  Charles's 
momentary  passion  revived  his  affections  for 
his  mistress,  and  her  influence  over  him  became 
greater  and  more  tyrannical  in  consequence. 
Louis  Louis  XIV.,  always  watchful,  was  not  slow 

XIV.  to  see  how  completely  Charles  was  under 
the  sway  of  Lady  Castlemaine,  and  the  idea 
struck  him  that  she  might  well  act  as  a  poli- 
tical factor.  To  attain  his  end  he  sent  De 
Croisy  as  ambassador  to  England  with  in- 
structions to  win  her  to  the  French  cause. 
Had  she  possessed  the  gift  for  political  in- 
trigue the  services  of  Louise  de  Keroualle  had 
never  been  required,  but  De  Croisy  saw  at 
once  that  Lady  Castlemaine  was  a  woman 
whose  impulses  would  be  paramount  to  any 
considerations  of  State,  and  that  treaties  and 
bribes  would  be  forgetten  if  she  saw  a  chance 
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to  gain  a  new  lover  ;  therefore  such  a  character 
possessed  no  qualifications  as  a  diplomatic 
pawn. 

With  all  Barbara  Castlemaine's  worldly  Barbara's 
wisdom  she  was  a  childish  being ;  her  outbursts  temper 
of  rage  were  easily  soothed  by  sugar-plums 
in  the  shape  of  jewels  given  by  her  peni- 
tent lover.  But  her  temper  was  atrocious. 
"  Fool !  "  the  angry  termagant  dared  to  call 
the  King  of  England  on  one  occasion ;  on 
another  she  threatened  to  kill  her  expected 
child  unless  he  promised  to  acknowledge  it  ! 
Weak,  good-natured  Charles !  confronted  by 
this  impersonation  of  all  the  Furies,  no 
wonder  he  purchased  peace  at  any  price, 
implored  pardon  on  his  knees,  and  gave 
his  divinity  5600  ounces  of  plate  to  ensure 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

Although    Lady    Castlemaine    took    no    in-  Downfall 
terest    in    French    politics,    she    nevertheless  of  Claren- 
had    an    important    share    in    bringing    about  &on 
the    downfall    of    Clarendon.     It    is    possible 
that  at  one  time  she  would  not  have  troubled 
herself  about  him,  but  where  personal  feelings 
were    concerned    Barbara    could    be    an    im- 
placable  enemy,    and   she   had   not   forgotten 
nor  forgiven  his  championship  of  the  queen. 

Fate,  represented  by  popular  feeling,  played 
into   her   hands.     The   nation   was   grievously 
disappointed    at    the    lack    of    an    heir    to 
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the  throne,  and  it  was  suggested,  and  widely 
believed,  that  Lord  Clarendon,  when  he  pro- 
moted the  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Braganza, 
knew  that  she  was  incapable  of  bearing  children, 
and  by  letting  the  match  take  place,  furthered 
the  interests  of  his  own  daughter,  Anne  Hyde, 
then  married  to  James,  Duke  of  York.  This 
belief  was,  however,  inaccurate,  as  Clarendon 
had  no  such  motives.  He  was  also  accused 
of  persuading  La  Belle  Stuart  to  resist  the 
king's  advances  and  marry  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  thus  removing  another  possible 
obstacle  from  his  daughter's  path  to  the 
throne,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  had 
Charles  been  able  to  procure  a  divorce  from 
meek  and  homely  Catherine  he  would  have 
married  La  Belle  Stuart.  Thwarted  in  his 
hopes  of  an  heir  and  also  in  his  passions, 
Charles  was  ready  enough  to  listen  to  any- 
thing plausible  against  Clarendon,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  Lady  Castlemaine  seized 
the  opportunity  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire. 
Barbara's  The  news  of  Lord  Clarendon's  disgrace  was 
l°y  brought  to  Barbara  early  one  morning  at 

her  lodgings  in  Whitehall.  She  received  it 
with  no  regret  at  the  downfall  of  a  great  man, 
even  though  he  had  been  her  enemy,  and 
exhibited  nothing  but  the  unabashed  exulta- 
tion of  a  coarse  nature.  Heedless  that  her 
morning  toilette  was  in  its  earliest  stages,  she 
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rushed  from  her  chamber,  followed  by  a  breath- 
less tire-woman  carrying  a  wrapper  to  cover 
the  smock  she  was  wearing. 

Lady  Castlemaine  reached  the  Aviary,  which  Birds  of 
overlooked  Whitehall,  and  from  there  she  saw  passage 
the  crowd  of  gallants  discussing  Clarendon's 
fall.  She  leaned  out  of  the  open  window, 
jesting  with  the  courtiers,  gratified  hate  show- 
ing only  too  plainly  in  her  beautiful  face. 
As  she  bandied  words  with  first  one  and  then 
another,  a  graver  spirit  than  the  rest  thought 
how  like  to  some  rare  bird  she  seemed,  sur- 
rounded by  the  gorgeous-hued  denizens  of 
the  Aviary.  "  Take  care,"  said  he,  remem- 
bering the  deceitfulness  of  kingly  favour— 
"  take  care,  that  you  yourself  are  not  a  bird 
of  passage." 

In  February  1668,  Lady  Castlemaine  formed  Charles 
a  liaison  with  Charles  Hart  the  tragedian; 
she  was,  according  to  Pepys,  "  mightily  in 
love,  having  been  much  with  him  in  private, 
and  giving  him  many  presents."  Charles,  soft- 
hearted and  forgiving,  appears  to  have  over- 
looked her  unfaithfulness  as  he  shortly  after- 
wards gave  her  Berkshire  House,  St.  James's, 
with  its  lovely  gardens,  which  she  sold  two 
years  later  to  meet  some  liability  consequent 
on  her  appalling  extravagance.  It  is  amazing 
to  consider  the  sums  she  obtained  and  how 
quickly  she  spent  them.  She  never  helped 
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any  case  of  want,  and  was  only  generous  to 
the  worthless  men  who  enjoyed  her  favours 
and  lived  on  her  bounty.  No  wonder  Evelyn 
bitterly  called  her  "  the  Curse  of  the  Na- 
tion/' when  he  remembered  her  grant  from 
the  Post  Office  of  £4700,  her  money  present 
of  £30,000,  her  grants  from  the  Excise  and 
Customs,  and,  in  addition,  her  income  derived 
from  offices,  favours  and  rents  obtained  from 
place-holders.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Lord  Berkeley,  paid  her  £10,000  as  a  bribe, 
and  she  also  received  £1000  per  annum  as 
compensation  for  her  claims  on  Phoenix  Park. 

On  August  3,  1670,  Lady  Castlemaine 
was  created  Baroness  Nonsuch  of  Nonsuch 
Park,  Surrey,  Countess  of  Southampton  and 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  with  remainder  to  her 
first  and  third  natural  sons,  George  and  Charles 
Palmer.  The  park  and  palace  were  sold 
after  her  disposal  of  Cleveland  House,  but 
what  else  could  be  expected  of  a  woman  who 
during  one  day  wore  jewels  valued  at  £40,000 
and  lost  £20,000  the  same  evening  at  cards. 

Her  influence  with  Charles  was  declining. 
Louise  de  Keroualle  arrived  in  England  and 
her  innocent  baby  face  and  appealing  eyes 
completely  captured  the  king.  There  was  no 
open  rupture,  however,  between  Barbara  and 
Charles,  for  she  was  shrewd  enough  to  avoid 
spoiling  her  children's  prospects ;  she  left 
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him  alone  and  amused  herself  as  inclination 
led  her.  Jacob  Hall,  the  rope-dancer,  was  her 
accepted  lover,  and  received  a  salary  from  her  ; 
the  all-conquering  Jermyn  for  whom  she  had 
once  a  passing  fancy  was  by  this  time  forgotten, 
and  now  John  Churchill  was  the  object  of 
Barbara's  passion. 

John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  owed  John 
part  of  his  success  in  life  to  possessing  a  mar-  Churchill 
vellously  sound  judgment.  He  turned  every- 
thing to  his  own  advantage,  even  allowing 
himself  to  be  under  obligations  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  seduced  his  sister  Arabella. 
He  had  a  manner  which  charmed  both  men 
and  women  alike,  a  manner  which  promised 
much  and  yet  never  committed  him,  a  cal- 
culating head  which  allowed  his  heart  no 
domination,  and  a  superb  coolness  which 
enabled  him  when  a  youth  of  eighteen  to  rightly 
estimate  his  value  with  Barbara  Cleveland- 
She  was  attracted  by  the  cold,  enigmatical 
nature  of  the  young  man,  and  wished  to  probe 
its  hidden  depths,  unconscious  that  Churchill's 
heartlessness  equalled  her  own.  The  king  was 
an  eye-witness  to  one  meeting  between  this 
curious  pair.  Led  to  Barbara's  boudoir  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Charles's  attitude 
on  this  occasion  is  interesting  as  combining 
the  cynicism  peculiar  to  him  with  the  fatalism 
of  the  Stuarts.  Looking  at  the  shamefaced 
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young  ensign  and  the  woman  he  had  loved 
and  enriched,  Charles  apparently  fully  realised 
the  situation.  Possessing  accurate  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  he  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  penniless  John  Churchill  and  understood 
the  extent  of  his  temptation.  "  I  forgive  you," 
said  the  king ;  "  you  do  it  for  your  bread." 
William  Churchill  received  a  gift  of  £5000  from  the 
Wycherley  duchess,  with  which  he  promptly  purchased 
an  annuity  from  George  Saville,  Marquess 
of  Halifax.  The  intrigue  ended,  as  did  most 
of  Barbara's  love-affairs;  her  affection  cooled, 
and  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  witnessed 
her  entanglement  with  William  Wycherley, 
the  dramatist. 

Love  in  a  The  duchess  and  Wycherley  were  well 
Wood  matched  in  brazen  effrontery.  They  met 
casually  in  Pall  Mall,  and  he  returned  her 
coarse  familiarity  in  a  like  manner ;  the  ac- 
quaintance ripened  and  Wycherley  dedicated 
to  her  his  first  play,  Love  in  a  Wood.  The 
haughty  beauty  used  to  visit  her  admirer's 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  dressed  as  a  country  girl,  wearing  a 
cotton  gown,  straw  hat  and  pattens,  and 
carrying  a  market  basket. 

Barbara's       Barbara,  in  the  year  1672,  was  no  longer  one 
daughters    of  the  women  of  the  bedchamber,  but  she  re- 
ceived a  grant  of    arms  for  her    three  sons, 
and   her   two  daughters,  Anne   and   Charlotte 
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Fitzroy,  were  granted  the  precedence  of  duke's 
daughters  ;  the  first  married  Thomas  Lennard, 
Earl  Dacre,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sussex,  and 
the  second,  a  most  lovely  woman,  married 
the  Earl  of  Lichfield. 

Barbara  Cleveland  could  not  but  feel  that  Sbf  visits 
her  influence  with  Charles  II.  was  over,  so  Paris 
she  decided  to  leave  England  and  went  to 
Paris,  probably  anxious  for  new  conquests  at 
the  French  Court.  She  was  grievously  dis- 
appointed, for  the  French  ladies  would  not 
tolerate  her,  and  her  beauty  and  domineering 
spirit  availed  nothing  with  the  men.  Foiled 
in  her  expected  success,  she  plunged  into  an 
intrigue  with  Ralph  Montagu,  the  English 
Ambassador,  only  to  be  jilted  by  him  for  her 
own  daughter,  Lady  Sussex.  In  revenge  the 
furious  woman  wrote  to  Charles  disclosing 
Montagu's  candid  opinion  of  him,  confided  to 
her  by  the  latter  in  an  unguarded  moment. 
No  one  likes  to  hear  one's  character  un- 
pleasantly summed  up,  and  the  king,  much 
angered,  recalled  the  ambassador  in  conse- 
quence. 

While  in  Paris  the  duchess    gave  £1000  to  She  re- 
the  English  nuns  of   the  Immaculate  Concep-  turns  to 
tion,  and  placed  her  daughter  Barbara  with  England 
them  as  a  pensionnaire.     She  then  returned 
to  England  and  lived  at  a  house  in  Arlington 
Street,    finding   a    fresh    lover    in   Cardonnell 
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Goodman,  a  thorough  blackguard,  who  at- 
tempted to  poison  two  of  her  sons.  He 
humoured  her  in  the  most  extravagant 
fashion,  and  never  even  allowed  the  curtain 
of  the  theatre  where  he  was  acting  to  be 
raised  until  her  Grace  of  Cleveland  had 
arrived,  and  as  her  Grace  was  often  very  late, 
the  temper  of  the  audience  suffered  con- 
siderably. The  result  of  Barbara's  intimacy 
with  Goodman  was  a  son  born  in  March  1686 
and  called  Goodman  Cleveland. 

Her  com-        The  degradation  of  Barbara  Cleveland  was 
'plete  complete,    for   never    did   a    woman   abandon 

degrada-  herself  so  completely  to  a  vicious  life.  For- 
gotten by  the  king,  she  courted  every  kind  of 
dissipation ;  we  hear  of  her  low  amours,  her 
gambling,  and  how  on  one  occasion  Churchill 
her  cautious  lover,  refused  her  a  small  loan 
at  basset ;  a  scene  followed,  when  Barbara, 
dumbfounded  by  his  meanness,  was  seized 
with  a  violent  nose-bleeding,  and  was  only 
revived  by  cut  laces,  burnt  feathers,  and 
all  the  other  restoratives  of  fainting  woman- 
kind. 

The  History   is   silent   as   to   the   depth   of   her 

"  Feild-      feelings   when   the   Merry  Monarch,  who   had 

*J§  .          no  doubt   at   one   time   loved   her  devotedly, 

"aiT        passed  from  the  arms  of    his  mistresses  and 

the  lavish  splendour  of  his  Court  to  account  to 

a  mightier  Monarch  for  a  misspent  life  and 
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wasted  opportunities ;  if  she  did  mourn  she 
made  no  difference  in  her  mode  of  life,  and  in 
1705,  when  the  Earl  of  Castlemaine  died,  she 
was  deeply  engaged  in  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Feilding  Affair."  Beau  Feilding,  the  hero 
of  this  comedy  played  seriously,  was,  to  give 
him  his  proper  title,  Major-General  Robert 
Feilding,  a  well-connected  soldier  of  fortune, 
who  had  been  twice  married,  first  to  the 
Honourable  Mary  Swif t-Baynham,  and  secondly, 
to  Lady  Margaret  de  Burgh,  widow  of  Lord 
Muskerry.  Fielding  was  a  very  modish 
person,  possessing  an  infinite  capacity  for 
spending  money,  and  always  more  or  less 
impecunious.  He  was  by  no  means  disinclined 
to  marry  again,  and  the  fortune  of  one  Mrs. 
Deleau,  a  rich  City  merchant's  widow,  seemed 
the  very  thing  to  restore  his  credit.  Unfor- 
tunately, Feilding  did  not  know  Mrs.  Deleau, 
but  through  a  friend  who  was  intimate  with 
Mrs.  Villars  (Mrs.  Deleau' s  hairdresser)  he 
tried  to  secure  an  introduction.  He  offered 
Mrs.  Villars  a  substantial  present  to  arrange 
a  meeting,  but  as  this  was  difficult  to  manage, 
Mrs.  Villars  resolved  to  obtain  the  bribe,  and 
passed  off  her  maid,  Mary  Wads  worth,  as  Mrs. 
Deleau.  Feilding  was  completely  deceived ; 
he  first  courted  and  then  married  her,  dis- 
covering when  too  late  how  he  had  been  fooled. 
He  subsequently  met  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
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then  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  Barbara, 
always  smitten  with  a  handsome  man,  believed 
the  flatteries  and  protestations  of  the  beau, 
who  became  her  husband  four  months  after 
Lord  Castlemaine's  death.  Feilding  treated 
her  abominably,  but  when  the  first  wife  knew 
of  his  bigamy  she  disclosed  the  fact  to  the 
sadly  humiliated  Barbara,  who  gladly  seized 
the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  in 
1707  the  nullity  of  the  marriage  was  pro- 
nounced at  Doctors'  Commons.  The  case  was 
a  famous  State  trial,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
disreputable  character  of  all  concerned  in  it. 

The  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  after  this  matri- 
monial fiasco,  removed  to  Chiswick,  where  she 
lived  in  retirement,  providing  a  home  for  her 
daughter  Barbara's  illegitimate  son  by  James, 
Earl  of  Arran.  Local  tradition  assigns  Walpole 
House  on  Chiswick  Mall  as  the  duchess's 
residence. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  evening 
of  this  ill-spent  life,  now  fast  drawing  to  a 
close,  without  a  feeling  of  sadness.  We  can 
picture  Barbara  Cleveland  a  beautiful  inno- 
cent girl,  perhaps  sincere  in  her  first  attachment, 
and  then  we  see  her  afterwards  treading  the 
crooked  paths  that  led  to  the  shameful  summit 
of  her  gratified  ambitions.  Again  she  flashes 
past  us,  the  wonderful  Court  beauty,  the 
king's  mistress,  feared  and  hated  by  many, 
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loved  by  none.  The  God-given  loveliness  she 
possessed  was  debased  and  denied  to  gratify 
her  passions,  and  the  fruit  of  these  passions 
was  dust  and  ashes.  In  her  dishonoured  old 
age  she  had  no  place  in  her  children's  affec- 
tions; the  arrogance  and  evil  temper,  which 
only  her  youth  and  beauty  had  once  made 
tolerable,  became  unbearable,  and  in  her  de- 
clining years  she  was  a  creature  hateful  to 
herself  and  to  others. 

In  July  1709,  the  duchess  developed  Barbara's 
symptoms  of  dropsy,  which  terminated  fatally  death 
on  October  9,  and  she  was  buried  four  days 
later  at  Chiswick  Church.  Her  pall-bearers 
were  the  Dukes  of  Ormonde  and  Hamilton, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Henry,  Earl  of  Grant- 
ham.  By  her  will,  dated  August  n,  1709, 
her  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  became 
residuary  legatee,  and  her  title  passed  to  her 
eldest  son,  Charles.  She  had  little  personal 
property  to  bequeath,  for  her  riches  had 
long  since  vanished.  No  monument  marks 
her  resting-place,  and  the  gloomy  vaults  under 
Chiswick  Church  hold  the  remains  of  the 
worst  and  fairest  of  the  mistresses  of  Charles  II. 

The   most   characteristic   record  of   Barbara  Portrait 
Cleveland's   loveliness    is    to    be    seen    in    the  by  Lely 
Beauty  Room  at  Hampton  Court,  where  Lely 
has  depicted  her  most  appropriately  as  Bellona, 
the  Goddess  of  War  and  Discord. 
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She  gazes  at  us  across  the  centuries  from 
the  shadow  of  her  mocking,  half-closed  eyes, 
which  seem  to  defy  the  world  now  as  she 
defied  it  long  ago.  The  background  of  the 
painting  is  dark  and  tempestuous,  in  keeping 
with  the  temperament  of  the  woman  who 
stands  outlined  against  it.  Her  auburn  hair 
is  not  arranged  in  the  loose  ringlets  of  the 
beauties  who  reign  with  her  on  the  old  walls, 
but  escapes  from  under  her  helmet  in  a  waving 
mass,  unconfined  by  fillet  or  j  ewel ;  the  whole 
treatment  is  severely  majestic  and  unspeak- 
ably imposing. 

"  Look  at  me  well,"  she  seems  to  murmur, 
"  for  in  my  day  I  was  a  power  among  men"  ; 
and,  contemplating  what  she  once  was,  we 
feel  the  irony  of  Villon's  question  : 

"  Where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ?  " 
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THE   story   of   Louise   de   Keroualle   may   be  The 
handed   down  to  posterity  under  the  title  of  Triumph 
The  Triumph   of   Tact.      It    is    the  well-nigh  °f  Tact 
incredible  romance  of  a  beautiful  woman  who 
made  a  slave  of  an  English    king,  while  she 
acted  as   the  tool   of   another   monarch ;    for 
many  years  Louise  de  Keroualle  practically  held 
Great  Britain  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand,  and 
combined  the  allurements  of  the  accomplished 
courtesan    with    all    the    craft    of    the    skilful 
diplomatist. 

The  ancestry  of  this  remarkable  secret  agent  T he  an- 
of    Louis  XIV.  dates  far  back  to  the  Middle  cgstry  of 
Ages,    when    the    Penhoets    were    among    the  L°uise  f' 
greatest    families   in    the    Bishopric    of    Laon.  KerouaUe 
An    old    saying    credits    the    Penhoets    with 
ancient    descent,    the    Kernans    with    riches, 
and  the  De  Kergournadecs  with  chivalry,  thus 
settling  any  question  raised  as  to  the  nobility 
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of  the  first  named.  Francis  de  Penhoet 
married  in  1330,  Jeanne,  Lady  of  Keroualle  de 
Penancoet  and  the  children  of  this  marriage 
took  the  arms  and  maiden  name  of  their 
mother.  Nearly  three  hundred  years  later 
one  of  their  descendants,  Guillaume  de  Penan- 
coet, married  in  1645,  Marie  de  Ploeuc  de 
Timeur,  a  member  of  De  Rieux  family,  and 
his  eldest  daughter  was  Louise  de  Keroualle 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and 
Aubigny. 

Henriette,       Louise    left    the    old     chateau    in    Brittany 

Duchess  of  when  a  mere  girl,  to  become  maid-of-honour 

Orleans      to    Henriette,  Duchess   of   Orleans,  the    sister 

of    Charles    II.      Madame    Henriette   was   the 

bright    star    of    the    French    Court ;     she   was 

beautiful,  amusing,  good-natured  and  in  high 

favour  with  Louis  XIV.     Her  immediate  circle 

comprised  the  most  exclusive  haul  ton,  and  life 

as  maid-of-honour  to  such  a  charming  princess 

was  a  revelation  to  the  simple  Breton  girl. 

Le  Roi  The  favourites  of  Le  Roi  Soleil  were  women 

Soleil          Of  cuiture  and  intellect  who  indulged  in  none 

of  the  coarse  vagaries  of  the  King  of  England's 

mistresses.     Louis  XIV.  never  forgot   his  r6le 

of  the   great    king   in   his  lightest  hours ;    to 

him    the    aggrandisement    of    France    was    a 

passion,  and  he  used  the  brains  and  abilities  of 

those  around  him  to  secure  his  end,  but  he 

probably  never  dreamt  when  he  saw  Louise  de 
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Keroualle,  in  attendance  on  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  that  he  would  eventually  owe  to  her 
his  possession  of  part  of  Flanders,  Alsace,  and 
the  first  European  sovereignty  of  Canada. 

Louise  was  not  at  this  time  troubling  her-  Louise 
self  with  ambitious  projects,  being  deep  in  and  the 
the  excitement  of  a  love-affair  with  the  Comte  ^omte  de 
de  Sault,  famous  for  his  progress  in  the  jousts 
which  were  then  held  at  Paris.  Whether 
the  love-affair  was  innocent  or  not  gossip 
spoke  slightingly  of  Mademoiselle  de  Keroualle, 
Madame  de  Sevigne  in  particular  being  a  most 
uncharitable  critic.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Louise  was  anxious  to  marry  well,  and  her 
parents  have  even  been  accused  of  placing  her 
with  Madame  Henriette  in  the  hope  that 
the  king  would  be  struck  by  her  girlish  beauty 
and  give  her  a  handsome  settlement.  Louis 
was,  however,  too  much  in  love  with  another 
Louise,  the  tender  and  devoted  La  Valli&re, 
to  notice  any  one  else,  so  the  young  maid- 
of-honour  continued  waiting  on  Madame 
Henriette,  making  herself  generally  liked,  and 
impressing  the  Court  circle  with  her  infinite 
grace  and  pleasing  manners. 

Fate    that    shapes    the    ends    of    men    and  France 
women,  came  to  Louise  de  Keroualle  in  the  an^  Flan 
foreign   policy    of    Louis    XIV.      In    order    to 
secure  Flanders  unopposed,  French  union  with 
England  was  essential ;    this  was  difficult  to 
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obtain,  as  England  had  for  centuries  carried 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  Flanders,  and, 
moreover,  French  influence  in  Flanders  had 
raised  growing  distrust  in  England  where 
France  was  in  ill-odour. 

Charles          Louis  was  well    aware  of  the  character  of 
II-  Charles  II.  and  his  shrewd  judgment  gauged  all 

the  English  king's  weaknesses,  but,  notwith- 
standing his  moral  instability,  Charles  II.  was 
a  difficult  man  to  get  any  real  or  lasting  hold 
over.  Easily  captivated  by  a  pretty  face, 
easily  touched  by  any  immediate  case  of  dis- 
tress, whilst  oblivious  of  more  worthy  objects, 
easily  affected  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
and — selfishly  unselfish,  such  was  the  monarch 
against  whom  the  cool  plotting  brain  of  Louis 
as  yet  availed  nothing ;  the  Queen  Dowager 
had  no  influence  with  him  and  his  wife  was 
a  mere  cipher.  The  only  person  who  seemed 
all-powerful  at  Court  was  Lady  Castlemaine. 
Lady  The  French  Ambassador,  Colvert  de  Croissy, 

Castle-       at  once  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
maine         of   the   king's  mistress ;    Lionne  wrote  urging 
De  Croissy  to  pander  to  Lady  Castlemaine' s 
inordinate  love  of  finery  and  to  keep  her  well 
supplied   with   the   newest   trinkets,   not   for- 
getting handsome  douceurs  of  money.     Lady 
Castlemaine  was  not,  however,  of  the  slightest 
lasting  use  to  Louis  XIV. ;   she  would  promise 
everything  but  forget  her  promises  the  next 
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moment  if  she  quarrelled  with  a  rival,  or  saw 
a  new  conquest  to  be  made  of  a  courtier  or 
fascinating  actor.  Louis  and  his  advisers 
realised  that  Madame  Henriette  was  the  only 
likely  person  to  gain  the  ear  of  Charles,  but 
before  using  her  mediation  they  resorted  to 
other  expedients. 

Louis  chose  as  his  new  agent,  an  Italian  Pregnani 
monk  and  dabbler  in  magic  named  Pregnani, 
whom  he  hoped  would  influence  Charles, 
through  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Pregnani' s 
fame  artfully  preceded  him  to  England,  and 
at  a  supper  given  by  the  French  Ambassador, 
where  Monmouth  was  present,  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  the  clever  Italian.  He  certainly 
was  a  person  whose  acquaintance  was  worth 
cultivating,  said  De  Croissy,  the  stars  and 
their  hidden  lore  were  an  open  book  to  him, 
he  could  forecast  the  future,  and  it  had  been 
whispered  that  he  was  even  skilled  in  the 
transmutation  of  metals  ! 

j    Monmouth' s  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  when  His 
the  wise  man  arrived  at  Newmarket  he  was  unlucky 
summoned  to  the  young  duke's  lodging,  where  p^op he- 
he    found     him    greatly    exercised    in     mind  cies 
over  a  love-affair  in  which    Charles    and    the 
Duke  of  York  were  his  rivals.     Pregnani  was 
asked  to  prognosticate  the  result   of  the  in- 
trigue,  and  as  luck  had  it,   he  foretold  the 
issue  with  such  remarkable  acumen  that  the 
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wondering  Monmouth  told  the  king  about 
his  new  acquaintance,  and  Charles  could  not 
rest  until  Pregnani  had  been  presented  to 
him,  and  entrusted  to  draw  out  his  horo- 
scope. Pregnani  seemed  so  far  eminently  useful 
to  Louis,  but  alas  !  he  destroyed  all  French 
hopes  by  his  unlucky  prophecies  about  the 
royal  bets,  and  he  was  ignominiously  and 
promptly  recalled  to  France. 

Madame  Charles  had  previously  sent  Louis  some 
Henriette  propositions  for  a  Treaty,  and  among  them 
as  envoy  an  absur(j  suggestion  to  attack  Hamburg  which 
did  not  at  all  suit  French  tactics.  Madame 
Henriette  took  up  the  Treaty  question  and 
wrote  to  her  brother  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  King  of  France  to  attack 
Hamburg  without  incurring  the  wrath  of  the 
German  princes,  and  she  prepared  a  fresh 
draft  Treaty  which  allowed  Louis  liberty  of 
action  in  the  North  of  Europe,  while  Charles 
was  to  renounce  Protestantism,  and  to  receive 
in  return  a  large  sum  of  money,  payable  in 
London.  Louis  sent  Madame  Henriette,  as  his 
confidential  envoy,  to  Dover,  and  retired  to 
Dunkirk,  that  old  grey  town  amongst  the 
dunes,  to  superintend  matters  from  afar. 

Madame   Henriette   arrived   at    Dover   with 
a  brilliant  suite,  including  Louise  de  Keroualle 
among    her    maids-of-honour.     There   was    no 
idea   of   using    Louise's   beauty    to   captivate 
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Charles,  but  she  unwittingly  made  a  great 
impression  on  him.  The  charming  girl,  with 
her  well-bred  manners,  innocent  baby  face 
and  soft  eyes,  was  repose  personified,  and 
Charles,  who  appreciated  her  refinement  and 
sweetness  as  opposed  to  the  beautiful  virago 
Babara  Cleveland,  was  not  slow  to  praise 
Louise  to  his  sister.  Madame  Henriette  saw 
the  possible  advantage  to  be  derived  from  his 
infatuation,  and  she  therefore  delayed  return- 
ing to  France,  in  order  to  give  Charles  every 
opportunity  to  improve  his  acquaintance 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Keroualle. 

The     disagreeable     Duke     of     Orleans     was  Death  of 
furious  at  his  wife's  lengthened  stay  at  Dover;  Henriette 
for  he  was  jealous  of  her  influence  with  Louis, 
and  it  was  only  due  to  the  latter' s  positive 
commands,  that   the    duchess  was  allowed  to 
remain    longer    in    England.      A   month   after 
her    return    to    France,    she     died    suddenly 
and  mysteriously — poisoned — so   dark  rumour 
had  it. 

The  death  of  Madame  Henriette  at  this  Its  effect 
critical  time  appeared  to  destroy  all  chances 
of  an  English  alliance  and  Colvert  de  Croissy 
was  in  despair.  It  was  indeed  an  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs,  for  if  there  was  one  person 
whom  Charles  loved,  it  was  his  sister.  He 
mourned  her  in  all  sincerity,  and  was  full  of 
angry  suspicions  over  her  untimely  end. 
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Louis  sent  the  Marshal  de  Belief onds  with 
his  official  condolences,  but  Charles  received 
him  almost  ungraciously  and  did  not  invite 
him  to  stay  at  Whitehall.  On  his  return  to 
France,  De  Bellefonds  remembered  that  the 
king  had  frequently  spoken  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Keroualle  in  connection  with  his  sister,  and 
Louis  decided  that  this  pleasant  memory 
should  at  once  be  turned  to  practical  account. 

Louise  de  Keroualle  was  summoned  by  Le 
Roi  Soleil,  and  solemnly  told  she  had  a  mission 
— a  Heaven-sent  one,  and  that  mission  was 
to  serve  France  by  implicitly  obeying  her 
king.  Flattered,  awed,  and  perhaps  imbued 
with  all  the  mysticism  of  the  Breton  nature, 
Louise  believed  that  she  was  the  destined 
instrument  of  the  future  glory  of  France ; 
indeed,  the  one  striking  feature  in  her  career 
was  her  unalterable  devotion  to  her  country, 
and  never  was  she  tempted  from  her  allegi- 
ance to  Louis.  Such  patriotism  would  have 
been  commendable  had  she  not  played  the 
traitress  to  the  man  whose  affections  she 
gained,  and  whose  treasury  she  plundered. 
She  never  loved  Charles  and  while  she  smiled 
on  him  she  was  planning  how  to  betray  him 
and  England  to  her  master. 

A  royal  yacht  was  sent  to  bring  Mademoiselle 
de  Keroualle  to  Dover,  and  on  her  arrival  at 
Whitehall  she  was  received  by  Charles.  His 
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usual  levity  was  subdued  to  a  pensive  mood, 
and  no  doubt  the  sight  of  Louise  painfully 
recalled  the  dead.  One  indeed  was  taken  and 
the  other  left.  The  ex-maid-of-honour  adapted 
herself  to  the  king's  humour ;  she  was  all 
melancholy  sweetness  and  full  of  reminiscences 
of  the  bright  and  lamented  Henriette ;  in 
fact  she  so  captivated  the  touched  and  grateful 
monarch,  that  he  felt  the  solace  of  her  gentle 
presence  was  indispensable  to  him,  and  he  at 
once  appointed  her  maid-of-honour  to  Queen 
Catherine. 

Louise  was  sympathetic   and  deferential  to  Maid-of- 
patient  Catherine,  and  perhaps  she  pitied  her.  honour 
The  king  was   always    in  the   queen's   rooms, 
where   Louise   sat   shy   and    unassuming,   but 
behind  her  innocent  exterior,  was  the  restless 
scheming   spirit  that  bade    her    remember  her 
mission    and    the    trust    imposed    on    her    by 
Louis  XIV. 

Louise  de  Keroualle  played  a  waiting  game  A  waiting 
with  consummate  skill   and  eluded   the  king's  game 
growing   passion   to   such   an   extent   that  De 
Croissy  was  puzzled  as  to  her  future  intentions  ; 
sometimes  her  apparent  coldness  seemed  about 
to  disappear,  but  the  next  moment  she  was 
utterly   unapproachable.     Personally,   she   was 
greatly    disliked    at    Court ;     the    Duchess    of 
Cleveland    was    sharp    enough    to    know    she 
was  a  dangerous  rival,  and  the  people  hated 
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her  as  a  menace  to  Protestantism.  Thus  the 
year  1670  slipped  away,  Louis  drawing  the  toils 
closer  and  closer  round  England,  Charles  II. 
devoted  to  the  tantalising  Louise,  Cleveland 
in  disgrace,  and  the  French  Ambassador 
anxious  and  expectant  for  the  denouement. 
Growing  Mademoiselle  de  Keroualle  was  installed  in 
intimacy  her  own  rooms  at  Whitehall,  where  the  king, 
waiving  all  ceremony,  constantly  came  early  in 
the  morning,  returning  in  the  evening  to  play 
cards  with  her  and  to  pay  her  losses !  The 
ministers  visited  her  and  every  one  decided 
that  in  her  society  there  was  at  least  a  sense 
of  refinement  noticeably  absent  from  the  other 
Court  Beauties. 

Schemes          Although    Louise    did   not   take  De  Croissy 

°f  D?          completely  into  her   confidence,   he   doubtless 

Lroissy       ^^  some  voice  in  directing  her  movements, 

but    her    continued    procrastination    at    last 

annoyed  her  adviser  so  much  that  he  secretly 

schemed   with   Lord   and   Lady   Arlington   to 

find   a   suitable   opportunity   to   make   Louise 

yield  to  Charles. 

TheCoun-      The     Countess     of     Arlington     owned     the 

tess  of         beautiful  country  seat  of  Euston,   where  she 

Arlington   invited  Louise,  relying  on  the  attraction  her 

proximity  would  have  for   Charles,   who  was 

then  at  Newmarket. 

Euston  Euston  Hall,  destroyed  by  fire  some  years 

Hall  ago,  was  a  large  brick  mansion,  with  a  fine 
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picture-gallery,  billiard-room,  private  chapel, 
orangery  and  a  magnificent  conservatory. 
The  guest  chambers  were  planned  to  ensure 
the  utmost  privacy ;  they  were  elaborately 
furnished,  and  possessed  what  must  have 
been  at  that  time  the  acme  of  luxury — bath- 
rooms. 

The  month  of  October  1671,  saw  a  large  Evening 
and  merry  party  assembled  at  Euston,  and  amuse- 
the  king  came  over  from  Newmarket  every  ™ent  at 
day,  more  assiduous  than  ever  in  his  attentions  TT  // 
to  the  fascinating  Louise.  One  dull  autumn 
evening  the  Countesses  of  Sunderland  and 
Arlington  professed  to  be  at  their  wits'  end  to 
devise  some  new  form  of  amusement.  Many 
suggestions  were  made  and  as  quickly  rejected 
until  Lady  Arlington  proposed  the  excitement 
of  a  mock  marriage,  an  idea  acclaimed  with 
universal  delight.  The  king  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  jest  and  was  chosen  as  the  bride- 
groom, and  no  doubt  many  a  beautiful  woman 
secretly  hoped  she  would  be  called  on  to  enact 
the  part  of  bride,  but  among  that  gay  throng 
Charles  thought  of  only  one  who,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  stood  modestly  apart.  Louise  de 
Keroualle  knew  she  must  take  the  step  sooner 
or  later,  and  that  the  Rubicon  once  crossed, 
she  would  bask  in  the  favour  of  Le  Roi  Soleil, 
and  become  the  acknowledged  mistress  of 
Charles  II. 
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The  good  old  days  were  not  remarkable 
for  any  display  of  modesty  in  wedding  cere- 
monies, and,  on  this  occasion,  there  was  no 
attempt  at  decorum.  Flushed,  incomparably 
lovely,  and  displaying  a  sense  of  gratified 
vanity  and  apparent  maidenly  shyness,  Louise 
was  escorted  by  a  crowd  of  laughing,  half- 
intoxicated  revellers  down  the  long  corridors 
that  led  to  the  so-called  bridal  chamber,  and 
here,  after  disrobing  the  bride,  the  Countess  of 
Sunderland  distributed  the  customary  pieces 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  garters  among 
the  wedding  guests. 

The  mock  marriage  at  Euston  resulted  in 
Mademoiselle  de  Keroualle  having  hopes  of  a 
child  by  the  king.  Louis,  conscious  that  the 
new  mistress  was  paramount  with  Charles, 
urged  her  to  take  advantage  of  her  interesting 
condition  and  her  lover's  readiness  to  accede 
to  her  slightest  wish,  to  persuade  him  to  form 
an  alliance  with  France  against  Holland,  and 
more  important  still,  to  be  received  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  first  proposal  was  obtained,  and 
Charles  declared  war  against  Holland  in  1672. 
It  was  more  difficult  to  make  him  openly  be- 
come a  Catholic,  on  account  of  his  lack  of 
moral  courage  and  fear  of  the  powerful  Pro- 
testant convictions  of  the  English  nation. 
Although  the  queen  and  her  confessor  joined 
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their  entreaties  to  those  of  Louise,  Charles 
was  steadfast  in  his  refusal ;  the  matter  dropped, 
and  the  French  king  turned  his  attention  to 
the  matrimonial  affairs  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  just  become  a  widower. 

It   was   suggested    to   the   duke   that,   were  The  Duke 
he  to  marry  a  French  princess,  a  handsome  of  York 
dot  would  be  forthcoming,  and  De  Croissy  is 
said  to  have  proposed  Mademoiselle  de  Guise, 
a  cousin  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  a  most  suitable  bride. 
James,  however,  refused  to  listen  to  any  mention 
of  the  lady,  although  De  Croissy  did  not  desist 
from  trying  to  force  her  on  him. 

Louise   de   Keroualle   knew   how   dangerous  Louise 
it  was  to  cross  James,   who,  both  self-willed  and, 
and  obstinate,  would  probably  choose  a  German  James 
princess  from  sheer  spite.     She  looked  about 
for  an  eligible  candidate  and  fixed  on  one  of 
the    demoiselles    D'Elbceuf,  young   and   beau- 
tiful scions  of  the  proud  house  of  Lorraine. 

Louise's    interference    and    his    own    non-  De 
success,   annoyed    De    Croissy   so   much   that  Croissy's 
his  veiled  hostility  to  her  became  open  ani-  hostility 
mosity,  and  he  stooped   low  enough  to  mock 
her  with   the   stratagem   he    had    adopted  in 
the  Euston  affair ;  however,  as  Louis  XIV.  did 
not    favour     the    D'Elbceuf    alliance,    Louise 
gave  up  the  idea,  and  the  sisters  became  nuns 
of    the   Visitation,   while    the    Duke   of  York 
eventually  married  Mary  of  Modena. 
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The  position  of  Louise  de  Keroualle  at  the 
English  Court  was  a  trying  one.  She  was 
practically  friendless.  The  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land hated  her,  and  Barbara  Cleveland  was  a 
good  hater  ;  the  lovely  Duchess  of  Richmond 
passively  disliked  her,  and  fickle  Charles  was 
constantly  entangled  in  fresh  love  intrigues. 
The  queen,  with  whom  Louise  was  on  amicable 
terms,  had  been  attacked  with  a  sudden  and 
dangerous  malady,  and  tongues  were  wagging 
about  the  possibility  of  the  king's  second 
choice  for  a  wife.  Louise  secretly  believed 
that  she  would  become  Queen  of  England, 
and  talked  about  her  chances  on  every  possible 
occasion.  But  Catherine  did  not  die,  and 
Louise  had  to  remain  merely  one  of  the  bevy 
of  fair  and  abandoned  women  with  whom 
Charles  II.  surrounded  himself. 

Louise  was  wonderfully  tactful  with  her 
lover.  It  was  to  her  he  came  with  his  peevish 
complaints  over  stubborn  Parliaments,  worries  of 
Court,  domestic  troubles  and  his  other  diffi- 
culties. She  was  a  sympathetic  and  unwearied 
listener,  so  no  wonder  the  weak  king  was  drawn 
to  a  woman  who  possessed  such  keenness  of 
judgment  and  gave  him  such  sound  advice. 

In  1672,  Louise  de  Keroualle,  who  had  borne 

Charles  a  son  in  July  of  the  same  year,  petitioned 

the  King  of  France  to  allow  her  to  become 

an  English  subject,   and  Charles  created  her 
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Baroness  Petersfield,  Countess  of  Fareham, 
and  Duchess  of  Pendennis,  a  title  immediately 
changed  to  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  The 
elevation  of  the  French  favourite  occasioned 
much  displeasure,  but  Louise  would  gladly 
have  yielded  all  her  English  honours  to 
obtain  the  coveted  tabouret  of  a  duchess  at 
the  Court  of  Versailles.  She  confided  her 
ambitions  to  Charles,  who  at  once  made  the 
gift  of  the  tabouret  a  personal  matter,  and 
begged  Louis  to  grant  Louise  the  ducal  fief 
of  Aubigny  presumably  that  she  could 
transmit  it  to  her  son,  but  really  to  ensure 
for  her  the  tabouret  which  its  possession  would 
carry. 

The  French  ambassador  was  amazed  at  this  The 
bold  request,  but  as  he  knew  that  to  offend  Duchy  of 
Louise    was    to    displease    Charles,    he    deter-  ^Mgny 
mined    to  circumvent  what    he    termed  "  im- 
pudence."    De   Croissy   therefore  proposed  to 
give  Aubigny  to  Louise  with  reversion  to  any 
one  of  the    king's  natural  children   he  might 
appoint     as     her     successor.     In     this     way, 
although    not    becoming    a     French    duchess, 
matters    would    be    compromised    by    giving 
her  a  French  estate. 

De    Croissy    besides    having    to    cope    with  The 
Louise's    influence    had    to    face    that    of    the  Schemes  of 
Comte  de  Canaples,  and  the  Marquis  de  Sessac,  Louis 
the  confidant  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
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was  more  or  less  of  an  adventurer  and  invete- 
rate gambler.  De  Sessac  persuaded  Louis 
XIV.  to  listen  to  Buckingham's  project  to 
buy  over  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
an  idea  which  so  commended  itself  to  the 
French  king  that  he  sent  the  Count  de 
Ruvigny  to  England  as  negotiator  in  this 
unworthy  scheme. 

The  The  Count   de   Ruvigny  whose  family  had 

Count  de  intermarried  with  the  Russells,  was  an  up- 
Ruvigny  rjght  and  honourable  man  who  was  no  doubt 
hoodwinked  at  the  beginning  of  the  transac- 
tions, for  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Louis  express- 
ing his  disgust  at  being  concerned  in  such  a 
shameful  matter  and  predicted  the  loss  of 
French  prestige  in  consequence.  Indeed,  to  a 
superstitious  mind  there  seemed  a  judgment 
in  the  complete  isolation  of  France  in  1673, 
and  now  that  England  was  on  the  point  of 
allying  herself  with  Spain  and  Holland,  the 
most  bitter  anti-French  feeling  spread  through 
the  country  against  which  the  political  in- 
fluence of  Louise  was  powerless. 

The  Mar-       In    1674    the    Duchess    of    Portsmouth    was 

chioness  of  ordered  to  Tonbridge  for  her  health.     A  house 

Worcester   was  settled  on,  but  when  the  invalid  arrived 

she  found  that  the  Marchioness  of  Worcester 

had  installed  herself  in  it  for  the  season.     A 

violent     scene     ensued     as     the     Marchioness 

flatly  refused  to  give  up  her  tenancy.     Louise 
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urged  the  right  of  superior  rank,  but  her 
angry  and  candid  opponent  reminded  her 
that  her  elevation  to  the  Peerage  had  been 
acquired  by  methods  abhorrent  to  persons 
born  in  it,  and,  not  content  with  retailing 
this  unpleasant  truth,  she  bade  the  duchess 
remember  certain  love-affairs  in  which  the 
king  had  not  played  the  lover.  The  situa- 
tion was  impossible,  but  the  Marchioness  of 
Worcester  was  victorious  and  remained  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  house,  while 
poor  Louise,  crestfallen  and  ill,  was  escorted 
to  Windsor  by  the  king's  orders  and  there 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  royal  physicians. 

In   May   1674,   Louise's   sister   Henriette   de  Henriette 
Keroualle  came  to  Court.      She  was  just  an  de  Kerou- 
ordinary    pretty    girl,    but     she    did    not    re-  a^e 
main  long  unmarried  and  became  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  receiving  a  pension  of  six  hundred 
pounds  yearly   and  a   marriage  portion  from 
Charles.     The    society    of   her    sister   consoled 
Louise  for  many  minor  worries,  for  although 
she  had  all  that  an  ambitious  woman  could 
desire,  the  proverbial  crumpled  rose-leaf  in  her 
existence  was  represented  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Nell  Gwynn. 

A  clever  person  usually  possesses  one  glaringly  Nell 
apparent   weakness,   that   of    Louise   was   her  Gwynn 
desire   to   be   considered   as   belonging   to   the 
haute    noblesse    of    France,    and    whenever    a 
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member  of  the  French  aristocracy  died,  she 
instantly  claimed  relationship  by  appearing 
in  the  deepest  mourning.  Nell  Gwynn  who 
was  full  of  devilment,  and  not  ashamed  of 
her  origin  or  position  in  Charles's  seraglio, 
hated  the  duchess  and  never  lost  a  chance 
of  annoying  her ;  she  jeered  at  Louise's  snob- 
bishness, and  once  presented  herself  before 
the  amused  Court  in  a  costume  suggesting  the 
loss  of  one  both  near  and  dear.  When  asked 
for  whom  she  was  mourning,  Nell  replied  with 
innocent  malice  that  the  Cham  of  Tartary  had 
just  died  and  it  behoved  her  to  acquaint  her 
friends  that  she  was  related  to  him  ! 
Louise  and  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  without 
Barbara  issue  in  1672  had  caused  the  dukedom  to  revert 
Cleveland  j-o  fae  king  as  nearest  heir  male,  and  Louise 
decided  to  ask  Charles  to  give  her  son  the  title, 
but  although  the  king  was  pleased  to  acquiesce, 
the  duchess  had  not  counted  on  the  opposition 
of  Barbara  Cleveland,  who  wished  her  son  by 
the  king,  to  take  precedence  over  the  son  of  her 
French  rival.  Charles,  aware  from  past  ex- 
perience of  Barbara's  temper  that  it  was  better 
not  to  quarrel  with  her,  tried  to  pacify  both 
his  mistresses  by  creating  two  sets  of  dukes. 
Louise,  with  her  usual  cleverness,  knew  that 
the  question  of  precedence  depended  on  the 
first  signed  Patent,  a  fact  impulsive  Barbara 
Cleveland  had  forgotten.  She  exerted  her 
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influence  with  the  Lord  Treasurer  who  saw 
her  lawyer  late  on  the  night  of  August  9,  1675, 
and  affixed  the  seals  to  the  patent  of  the  new 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  having  done  this  he 
prudently  departed  post-haste  for  Bath.  Early 
next  morning  when  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland's 
legal  representative  wished  to  see  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  he  was  informed  that  his  lordship, 
acting  on  medical  advice,  had  gone  to  take  the 
waters,  and  it  does  not  require  much  imagination 
to  picture  the  quiet  triumph  of  Louise,  and 
Charles's  stormy  interview  with  Barbara. 

Whitehall  at  this  period  was  a  place  given  Extrava- 
over  completely  to  pleasure  and  its  votaries,  gance  at 
The  extravagance  of  the  favourites  knew  no  Whitehall 
limit,    their     cry    was,    "  Give,    give,"     and 
they   amassed   furniture,   plate,   pictures,   and 
rare    tapestries    in    endless    profusion.     Their 
gorgeous  gowns  far  exceeded  in  richness  those 
of  the  queen,  who  had  no  amusement  save  the 
card-table  where  the  Duchess  of   Portsmouth 
would  often  join   her   at   basset.     Strange   to 
relate  Catherine    found    some   pleasure  in  the 
society  of  Louise;  perhaps  there  was  a  subtle 
sympathy  as  strangers  in  a  strange  land. 

There  is  no  doubt  that    Louise   de   Kerou-  The 
alle's  one  thought,  after  French  interests,  was  avarice  of 
to  what    extent    she    could    fleece    her   lover.  Louise 
Luxury  was  necessary  to  her  and  she  incul- 
cated her  sister  with  her  own  tastes  to  such 
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an  alarming  degree,  that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
threatened  to  separate  from  his  wife  and 
allow  Louise  to  provide  her  with  the  extrava- 
gances she  demanded.  Both  sisters  were  in 
ill-odour  with  the  people,  on  account  of  their 
religion,  nationality,  and  insatiable  greed,  Nell 
Gwynn  being  the  only  one  of  the  king's  mis- 
tresses who  was  generally  tolerated  and  liked. 
Ike  In  February  1676  Charles  concluded  a  secret 

Duchess^  of  treaty  with  Louis  XIV.,  which  bound  him, 
azann  «n  re£urn  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  £100,000,  not 
to  enter  into  any  engagement  with  another 
Power  without  the  consent  of  the  French  king, 
and  as  he  was  thus  temporarily  in  funds,  the 
proverbial  ill-wind  drove  a  vessel  from  Holland 
to  shelter  at  Torbay,  and  from  this  vessel 
disembarked  Hortense  Mancini,  Duchess  of 
Mazarin,  famous  for  her  beauty  and  adven- 
tures and  now  bent  on  the  conquest  of  the 
King  of  England.  The  news  of  her  arrival 
created  a  tremendous  sensation,  and  when  she 
reached  London  riding  a  fine  horse,  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  a  young  gallant  and 
attended  by  quite  a  retinue,  the  enemies  of 
Louise  de  Keroualle  saw  in  the  Duchess  of 
Mazarin  the  long-hoped-for  chance  of  effecting 
her  downfall. 

She  fasci-  Charles,  who  had  in  the  days  of  his  exile 
nates  been  greatly  attracted  by  Madame  de  Mazarin, 
Charles  was  subjugated  anew  by  her  romance  and 
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fascination ;  she  carried  all  before  her,  and 
the  hitherto  accepted  standard  of  pink-and- 
white  loveliness  at  Court  paled  into  insig- 
nificance before  the  glowing  beauty  of  the 
new-comer,  whose  advent  was  the  signal  for 
dire  confusion  among  the  king's  mistresses. 

Nell    Gwynn    wore    mourning  —  this    time,  Jealousy 
she  said,  for  the  shattered  ambitions  of  Louise,  of  the 
who    became    ill    with    worry    and     jealousy,  favourite 
Barbara  Cleveland,  after  a  frantic  outburst  of 
rage,  left  London  and  sulked  in  the  country, 
and    the    other    more     or    less     insignificant 
favourites    made    friends  with    the  new    star 
in  order  to  rid  the  Court  of  Louise,  who  was 
sadly    altered    and    thoroughly    miserable,    in 
fact  to  be  pitied,  if  we  can  believe  she  was 
swayed  by  feelings  other  than  wounded  vanity 
and  baulked  ambition. 

The    king,    always    good-natured,    was    not  Charles 
proof  against  the  supplications  of  the  Duchess  and  the 
of  Mazarin,  who  was  in    monetary  difficulties  ^uc"ess  °f 
owing  to  her  husband's   refusal  to  make  her  Mazann 
an   allowance.     She   had   an   order   given   her 
on  the  Privy  Purse  to  meet  her  liabilities,  and 
the  French  Ambassador  saw  with  ever-growing 
anxiety  the  extent  of  her  influence  with  Charles, 
and  so  impressed    Louis  XIV.  with  his  fears 
that  the  French    monarch  sent   Courtin,    one 
of    his   most    trusted    servants,  to    save    the 
situation. 
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Courtirfs  Courtin  was  well  versed  in  English  affairs 
mission  before  he  arrived  in  London.  He  confirmed 
Ruvigny's  report  about  the  Duchess  of 
Mazarin's  power  but  did  not  think  it  would  be 
lasting,  for,  if  she  were  provided  with  a  large 
income  from  her  husband  she  was  far  too 
indolent  to  trouble  about  Charles  who  only 
appealed  to  her  as  a  source  of  supplies.  Great 
pressure  was  therefore  brought  to  bear  on 
the  obdurate  Duke,  whose  dominating  idea  was 
the  desirability  of  immuring  his  lovely  wilful 
wife  in  a  convent. 

Louise,  who  was  still  a  prey  to  jealousy  and 
reai  illness,  on  her  return  from  Bath,  gave 
entertan-  an  entertainment  to  the  Comte  and  Comtesse 
de  Ruvigny  at  which  the  private  musicians  of 
Louis  XIV.  performed  some  of  the  music  in 
vogue  at  Versailles.  Charles,  on  this  occasion, 
honoured  the  Duchess  with  his  presence, 
and  Louise,  acting  on  a  sudden  inspiration, 
asked  the  musicians  to  sing  the  favourite, 
and,  under  existing  circumstances,  appropriate 
song,  "  Make  me  die  of  grief,  but  not  with 
jealousy,"  and,  as  the  soft  strains  rose  and  fell, 
she  gazed  pleadingly  and  reproachfully  at  the 
king,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  he  ignored  her 
advances  as  he  was  still  infatuated  with 
Madame  de  Mazarin. 

Sick  at  heart  Louise  practically  threw  up 
her  hand ;    she  went  to  Whitehall,  and  once 
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there  refused  to  quit  the  solitude  of  her  rooms. 
Courtin  insisted  on  being  admitted  and  found 
her  weeping,  unnerved,  and  utterly  unreason- 
able. The  tactful  Frenchman  did  not  attempt 
consolation,  but  worked  on  the  unhappy 
woman's  pride.  He  reminded  Louise  how  her 
rivals  would  rejoice  at  her  suffering  ;  he  sug- 
gested what  is  always  dear  to  one  scorned, 
the  possibilities  of  revenge,  and  his  arguments 
were  so  successful  that  Niobe  dried  her  tears 
and  returned  to  her  place  at  Court,  gay  and 
beautiful  as  ever. 

She    evinced    no    further    open   jealousy    of  Louise 
Charles,   and  her  relations  with  him  became,  and  the 
so  Courtin  wrote  in  1676,  "  a  virtuous  friend-  Duress  of 
ship."     Courtin   was  quite  in  his   element   at  Mazann 
Whitehall,  and  accomplished  what  one  would 
have    deemed     impossible  —  the    reconcilation 
of  the  Duchesses  of  Mazarin  and  Portsmouth. 
Louise   tolerated  Charles's  new   favourite  and 
felt    that    after    all    the    Duchess    of    Mazarin 
was    both    unambitious    and    easy    going,    so 
thanks    to    Courtin' s    good    offices,    not    only 
the  two  chief  rivals  but  all  the  other  beauties 
agreed  to  live  in  peace,  greatly  to   the  king's 
satisfaction. 

In   1677  the   Commons   informed   the    king  Charles 
that  all  the  funds  he  wished  for  would  be  voted  bought  by 
him   on   condition   war   was   declared   against  Louis 
France.     Charles,  in  order  to  gain  time,  pro- 
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rogued  Parliament,  and  entered  into  secret 
negotiations  with  Louis,  who  induced  him 
to  sign  a  Treaty  of  Neutrality  in  return 
for  an  annuity  of  £80,000.  This  disgraceful 
monetary  transaction  is  said  to  have  been 
accomplished  by  Barillon,  who  was  sent  to 
supersede  Courtin,  whose  honesty  rendered  him 
useless  to  the  French  king,  but  the  arrival  in 
England  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  as  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York,  acted  as  a 
temporary  check  on  French  influence.  The 
match  was  most  acceptable  to  the  nation  and 
popular  feeling  ran  so  high  that  even  Louise 
and  Barillon  were  obliged  to  put  a  good  face 
on  what  they  considered  a  most  unfortunate 
occurrence.  Louise  was  in  bad  health  at  this 
time,  and  became  seriously  ill  in  December 
1677.  For  six  weeks  she  was  confined  to  her 
bed,  and  the  king,  solicitous  and  remorseful, 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  sick-chamber. 
Illness  of  Thinking  she  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
Louise  and  about  to  be  confronted  with  all  the  terrors 
of  purgatory,  the  lovely  sinner  turned  saint, 
and  the  astonished  Charles  once  found  her 
sitting  up  in  bed,  crucifix  in  hand,  beseeching 
Heaven's  mercy  on  her  misdoings,  and  was 
still  more  taken  aback  when  she  devoted  her 
prayers  to  him,  and  urged  him  to  give  up 
his  mistresses  and  reform  his  life.  Alas ! 
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for  Louise  and  her  pose  of  sanctity.  Religion 
and  heavenly  aspirations  together  with  her 
simulated  indifference  and  tolerance  of  the 
king's  new  favourite  vanished  when  she  heard 
that  Charles  had  gone  to  the  French  play  with 
Madame  de  Mazarin,  and  excitement  lending 
her  strength,  she  insisted  on  being  dressed  and 
carried  in  her  sedan-chair  to  the  theatre. 

The  king  was  enj  oying  the  play  in  very  close  She  sur- 
proximity  to  Madame  de  Mazarin,  when  he  was  prises 
roused  from  the  attractions  of    the  stage  and  ^"ar^fs 
the  charms  of  his  companion  by  the  stir  con- 
sequent  on  Louise's  entrance.     Pale,   ill,   but 
defiance  written  in   every  feature,  she  forced 
her  way  to  where  sat  her  unrepentant  lover 
and   took   her   place   beside   him,    daring,    by 
words  and  looks,  good-natured  Mazarin  to  oust 
her! 

Nothwithstanding   the  apparent   friendliness  Her  means 
now   shown   Louise,    she   was   still   much   dis-  of  obtain- 
liked    at    the    Court.     Lady  Sunderland,    her  ^g  money 
former  friend,  was  particularly  vindictive  and 
spoke  of  her  publicly  as  a  "  cheat."     Whether 
or  no  this  accusation   was   true,   Louise  laid 
herself    open    to    grave    suspicion ;     she    was 
not  content  with  the  £40,000  a  year  she  exacted 
from  the  Treasury,  but  obtained  secret  funds 
from   many   other   sources,   even   profiting  by 
the  pardons  granted  to  wealthy  convicts,  and 
she  prevented  Charles  restoring  the  confiscated 
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estates  of  Lord  Grey  to  his  children,  and 
seized  them  for  herself  and  Lord  Rochester. 
Louis  vie-  Extravagant  in  dress  and  personal  expendi- 
torious  in  ture,  nothing  was  too  costly  to  please  her, 
and  although  Charles  provided  for  her  liberally, 
Barillon  was  alarmed  at  the  enormous  supplies 
paid  to  the  English  monarch,  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  bribe  afresh  time  after  time  in 
order  that  Louis  could  enter  into  his  victorious 
campaign  of  1678.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
had  England  not  remained  neutral  Holland 
would  never  have  yielded  to  France,  and 
the  English  nation  being  well  aware  of  this, 
the  smouldering  hatred  of  France  became 
undisguised,  and  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
"  Popish  Plot "  invented  by  Titus  Gates. 

A  wave  of  terror  and  madness  swept  over  the 
country.  Coleman,  Secretary  to  the  Duchess  of 
York,  was  the  first  victim  of  Anti-Papist  fury, 
and  his  life  was  practically  sworn  away  by 
Gates.  His  death  alarmed  the  king,  and  when 
Gates  denounced  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin  as  an 
enemy  to  the  Protestant  religion,  Louise  de 
Keroualle  felt  her  turn  might  be  next,  and 
that  hated  as  she  was  she  would  stand  no 
chance  against  popular  feeling.  Poor  Cathe- 
rine, a  devout  Catholic,  clung  to  Louise  in 
their  hour  of  danger ;  the  Duke  of  York  left 
England,  and  Charles,  instead  of  protecting 
those  whose  religion  he  had  approved  of, 
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behaved  in  the  most  contemptible  manner, 
actually  giving  the  scoundrel  Gates  a  weekly 
sum  of  £10,  and — with  the  irony  of  Fate! 
— paid  spies  and  witnesses  out  of  money 
obtained  from  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
Louis  XIV. 

Louis,    greatly   enraged,   stopped    subsidies,  Anger  of 
but,    according   to   Forneron,    Barillon   finally  Louis 
offered  Charles  £20,000  if  he  would  not  summon 
Parliament  before  a  date  fixed  by  the  French 
king.     The  sum  seemed  small  to  Charles,  who 
took  counsel  with  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
and  endeavoured,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  get  a 
larger  amount. 

Matters    were    becoming    desperate,    Parlia-  Parlia- 
ment,  clamorous  and  stubborn,  demanded  the  ment  pro- 
withdrawal  of  the  French  Mistress,  and  dared  rogued 
to  hint  the  desirability  of  a  short  shrift  for 
her  on  Tower  Hill.     Louise,  terrified  by  this 
ominous  menace,   became  seriously  ill ;    chaos 
reigned  in   Court  and   country,  and  the  king 
just  managed  to  avert  a  crisis  by  proroguing 
Parliament. 

All  the  tact  Louise  possessed  was  absolutely  Louise  and 
necessary  ;    she  became  friendly  with  Sunder-  France 
land    and    Godolphin,  who    were    en    rapport 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,   declaring  herself 
in  favour  of  him  and  by  this  mode  causing 
Louis  to  doubt  her  loyalty  to  France.     He  was 
not  gulled  by  her  assurances  that  her  attitude 
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was  assumed,  and,  but  for  the  fact  that  she 
was  universally  detested  in  England,  he  might 
have  considered  her  dangerous  to  his  plans. 
The  In  October  1680  Parliament  met  again  and 

succession  discussed  the  Bill  relative  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  Succession.  Barillon 
thought  the  time  was  ripe  to  crush  the  chances 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Louis  gave 
him  ample  funds  to  stir  up  dissension.  The 
Commons  passed  the  Bill  on  November  n, 
but  it  was  immediately  rejected  by  the  Upper 
House.  Charles  now  resolved  to  submit  his  will 
to  Louis  and,  in  January  of  the  following  year, 
he  once  more  dissolved  Paliament. 

Such  a  step  meant  renewed  favour  for  Louise 
with  both  monarchs ;  she  lost  no  time  in  drop- 
ping her  mask  of  friendship  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  openly  avowed  herself  the 
accredited  agent  of  Louis  XIV.  She  resolved 
to  revisit  France  and  personally  acquaint 
Louis  how  completely  she  had  reduced  the 
English  king  to  subjection,  and,  accordingly, 
left  London  in  March  1682. 

Trium-          The    Duchess    of     Portsmouth    landed     at 

phant         Dieppe,    and    arrived    at    the    French    Court. 

reception     jjer   reappearance   there   was   a   succession   of 

triumphs,    and    she    was    feted     and    eagerly 

sought    after,    but    perhaps    what    appealed 

most  strongly  to   her  was   her   reception    by 

the   Capuchin  monks,  who,  hearing   that   the 
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duchess  intended  to  visit  them,  received  her 
with  the  homage  due  to  a  saint,  and  with 
a  lavish  display  of  incense  and  crucifixes. 
Louise  also  visited  her  old  home  in  Brittany, 
returning  to  Paris  in  July  1682  to  invest  her 
ill-gotten  fortune  in  foreign  securities. 

Her  reception  in  France  materially  strength-  Indispen- 
ened   her  position   at    Whitehall  and,   as   she  sa^e  to 
now  had  made  herself  indispensable  to  Charles,  Charles 
no    one    dared    attempt    to    cross    her.     The 
queen  was    on    terms   of    intimacy   with    her, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  whose  day  with 
Charles  was  over,  gracefully  retired  from  the 
lists,  and  quickly  forgot  the   king  and  Louise 
in  the  distractions  of  innumerable  love-affairs, 
good  living,  horse  racing,  and  her  all-pervading 
mania  for  collecting  Indian  curios. 

The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  was,  like  most  A  great 
of   her   contemporaries,  a  great   gambler,  and  ga/^-oler 
the  excitement  of  hazard  and  politics  had,  up 
till    now,    allowed   her    no    time   to   think   of 
liaisons  other  than  with  the  king.     She  was, 
however,  destined  to   have   a  grande  passion, 
the  course  of  which  did  not  run  smoothly. 

In     1683    a    handsome,    witty    Frenchman  Philippe 
came     to     London  —  Philippe     de    Vendome,  de  Ven- 
Grand    Prior    of    France.     He    was    of    royal 
descent,  being  a   grandson  of    Henri  IV.  and 
the    immortal   "  Belle  Gabrielle "  ;    his    father 
was  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  and  his  mother, 
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Laure  Mancini,  was  a  sister  of  the  Duchess  of 
Mazarin. 

Louise  and  Philippe  de  Vendome  came,  saw,  and  con- 
De  Fen-  quered  Louise  ;  she  became  greatly  infatuated 
dome  ancj  heeded  neither  Barillon' s  remonstrances 
nor  Charles's  bad  temper,  and  flatly  refused 
to  cease  her  relations  with  the  fascinating 
Grand  Prior.  The  king  urged  Barillon  to 
forbid  De  Vendome' s  visits,  and  finally  com- 
manded him  to  expel  Louise's  lover  from 
England.  De  Vendome  refused  to  listen  to 
Barillon  or  leave  England  unless  personally 
requested  by  Charles,  but  when  he  had  had  an 
audience  with  the  king  he  was  given  the  choice 
between  leaving  on  a  boat  bound  for  Calais,  or 
instant  arrest.  In  vain  he  tried  to  compromise 
matters,  and  in  vain  Louise  pleaded  to  Barillon  ; 
the  usually  inert  Charles  was  obstinate,  and  De 
Vendome  was  obliged  to  quit  the  scene  of  his 
brief  intrigue  with  the  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth. 

D  is  ere-  Louise  was  somewhat  relieved  when  Philippe 

tion  of  De    de  Vendome  disappeared  from  Court  for  she 

T/"        J  * 

V  endome  drea(je(j  anv  possible  exposure  of  some  indiscreet 
letters  she  had  written,  and  the  thought  of  their 
contents  being  read  by  a  third  person  so  terrified 
her  that  she  begged  Louis  to  interest  himself 
in  the  matter,  with  the  result  that  when  De 
Vendome  returned  to  Versailles  he  was  warned 
to  be  silent  over  his  affaire  de  ccemy  and,  like  a 
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sensible  man,  he  wisely  maintained  a  discreet 
reserve  on  the  subject. 

The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  practi-  Queen  in 
cally  queen  in  all  but  name  at  Whitehall,  all  but 
The  royal  family  consulted  her  in  their  name 
private  affairs,  and  when  foreign  envoys 
came  to  Court  she  received  them  in  place 
of  the  queen.  She  had  such  influence  with 
Louis  XIV.  that  at  last  in  1684  he  granted  her 
in  letters  patent  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Aubigny. 
Louise  was,  indeed,  a  person  of  consequence. 
The  courtiers  flocked  to  her  morning  receptions, 
where  she  welcomed  them,  robed  in  the 
most  alluring  dtehdbilte  with  the  crowning 
glory  of  her  luxuriant  hair  flowing  over  her 
shoulders.  She  knew  the  value  of  an  artistic 
ensemble  and  surrounded  herself  with  all  that 
set  off  her  loveliness  to  the  best  advantage. 
Days  passed  swiftly  in  a  round  of  enjoyment ; 
the  evenings  were  given  up  to  the  gaming- 
table, masquerades,  and  stately  festivities ; 
there  was  no  thought  of  death,  the  unbidden 
guest  who  was  lurking  behind  the  king  while 
he  caressed  his  mistresses  and  idly  enjoyed 
his  enervating  pleasures. 

Charles  had  been  from  time  to  time  threat-  Illness  of 
ened   with   symptoms   of   breakdown,   but   no  Charles 
apprehension  was  entertained  by  those  about 
him.      On  the  evening  of  February    I,   1685, 
he  supped  with  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and 
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next  morning  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic 
fit.  The  dying  monarch  was  unconscious  of 
the  consternation  that  prevailed.  Inj  ured  Cathe- 
rine wept  for  the  husband  who  had  always 
possessed  her  gentle  affections ;  the  crowd 
of  beautiful  women  who  had  pandered  to 
his  vices  huddled  together  like  frightened 
sheep ;  the  Duke  of  York  was  oblivious 
of  all,  save  his  own  soon-to-be-gratified  am- 
bitions ;  Louise  de  Keroualle  was  the  only 
person  who  showed  any  self-possession.  She 
begged  Barillon  to  help  her  to  save  the  de- 
parting soul ;  she  urged  her  secret  knowledge 
of  Charles's  unavowed  Catholicism  as  a  motive 
for  bringing  a  priest  to  the  king ;  the  queen 
joined  her  entreaties  to  those  of  Louise,  and  a 
priest  was  found. 

Charles          Charles  lay  in  his  own  apartments,  amidst 

receives       surroundings  that,  in  his  periods  of  conscious- 

the  Mass    nesSj  must  have  been  full  of  memories.     These 

rooms    opened    on    to  a    secret    passage    and 

staircase  known  only  to  a  favoured  few,  and 

used  by  the  infamous  Chimnch  to  introduce 

into  Charles's  chamber  any  new  beauty  the 

king    delighted    to    dishonour.     As    the    slow 

hours   passed   and   Charles   lay    awaiting    the 

inevitable,   footsteps    once    more    sounded    in 

the  corridor,  the  secret  door  opened — not  this 

time  to  admit  some  trembling  girl,  the  plaything 

of  an  idle  hour — but  a  black-robed  priest  who 
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lost  no  time  in  administering  to  the  king  the 
last  offices  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  February  6,   the  His 
king    roused    himself    from    a    semi-stupor    to  death 
ask   that   the    heavy  window  curtains    might 
be  drawn  back  to  let  him  see  the  morning  sun 
for  the  last  time.     When  the  cold  spring  light 
flooded  the   room,   the  sunbeams  fell   on  the 
corpse    of    him  who,  although    but    fifty-four 
years  of  age,  was  nothing  but  the  husk  of  a 
man  on  whom  debauchery  and  self-indulgence 
had  done  their  worst. 

After  Charles's  death  Louise  and  the  Duke  Louise 
of  York  were  apparently  on  terms  of  friend-  returns  to 
ship,   but    she    thought    it   was  wiser   not   to  ^rance 
remain  in  England ;    she  returned  for  a  time 
to  France,  richer  by  £5000  a  year  derived  from 
English  property,  £2000  a  year  during  her  son's 
minority,    and    her    vast    stores    of    furniture 
and  plate ;  but  the  Revolution  of  1688  caused 
the  complete  loss  of  her  English  income,  and 
she    had    to    ask    Louis    XIV.    for    pecuniary 
assistance.     Debts  were  followed  by  writs,  and 
although  Louis  did  all  he  could  to  help   her 
by  forbidding  her  creditors  to  harass  her,  his 
death  reduced  her  once  more  to  comparative 
poverty,  and  lost  her  an  all-powerful  friend. 

The  unlucky   turn   of   her   fortunes   obliged  She 
the  duchess  to  persuade  the  regent  to  commute  retires  to 
her  pension  from   the  Government  into  a  life  Aubigny 
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annuity,  and  she  retired  to  Aubigny,  where 
she  settled  down  to  play  the  part  of  Lady 
Bountiful.  To  a  younger  woman  this  enforced 
solitude  would  have  been  a  terrible  punishment ; 
she  was  fast  growing  old  and  had  outlived  most 
of  her  friends  and  enemies,  but  although  she 
sought  the  solace  of  religion,  Louise  de  Keroualle 
could  not  banish  memory. 

Memory  It  is  memory— Louise— that  comes  amid  the 
falling  leaves  and  melancholy  wind  of  an 
autumn  day  to  recall  just  such  another  day 
when  the  leaves  lay  thick  around  Euston  Hall ; 
and,  when  that  picture  has  faded,  the  sight 
of  an  old  brocade  in  the  scented  depths  of 
a  great  cedar  coffer  brings  back  the  king's 
birth-night  party  when  you  wore  the  for- 
gotten gown.  Oh,  there  is  much  in  life  that 
insists  on  the  right  of  remembrance,  and  re- 
membrance holds  the  silver  key  that  unlocks 
the  portals  of  dreams. 

Dreams  Dreams — Louise — of  a  gorgeous  past,  peopled 
by  kings  and  their  wantons.  As  you  kneel 
in  supplication  to  your  placid  Madonna  and 
ever-smiling  saints,  how  you  must  miss  the 
frenzy  and  finery  of  Courts.  What  comfort 
can  the  Church  give  you  after  Versailles 
and  Whitehall  ?  The  shadows  that  people 
the  dim  aisle  where  you  repeat  your  rosary 
touch  you  with  invisible  fingers,  and  distract 
you  from  Heaven  to  earth. 
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The  Sun  King  bids  you  remember  France;  Alone 
Charles  whispers  of  past  hours  of  love ;  and 
you,  alone  and  forgotten,  are  perhaps  vexed 
by  the  fleeting  phantoms  of  your  rivals  who 
still  retain  their  loveliness  in  some  other  world 
where  they  reign  with  others  fair  and  frail,  as 
themselves. 

Poor  lonely  old  woman  !      Sinner  who  finds  The 
a    last    lover     in     repentance !      You    cannot  future 
peer  into  futurity  and  see  your  adored  France 
a  prey  to  those  whom  Louis  XIV.  merely  thought 
of  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
neither  can  you  foresee  the  fate  of  the  aris- 
tocracy whose  traditions  you  so  worshipped. 

Your  smile  can  now  only  captivate  the  Old  age 
beggar  who  asks  alms  from  you  as  you  leave 
your  devotions.  You  are  always  praying  for 
forgiveness  and  entrance  into  a  paradise, 
where  emotions  dissolve  in  the  mists  of  sanctity, 
but  it  is  better  to  live  in  the  glory  of  memory 
which  can  colour  old  age  with  the  hues  of  youth. 

So  the  long  years  passed  for  Louise  de  Ker-  Death  of 
oualle  until  October  1734,  when  illness  obliged  Louise 
her  to  seek  medical  advice  in  Paris.     But  it 
was  to  no  purpose.     The  worn-out  frame  was 
not  to  be  revivified,  and  death  claimed  her  on 
November  14.     She  was  then  eighty-five  years 
of  age. 

There  are  no  dissenting  opinions  respecting  Her  cha- 
Louise  de  Keroualle' s  importance  in  history  as  a  racier 
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political  agent.  The  secret  of  her  success  in 
this  capacity  lay  in  her  powers  of  observation 
and  readiness  of  action.  As  a  woman  she  was 
somewhat  lethargic  in  character,  unless  stirred  by 
jealousy  or  avarice.  Her  idols  were  France  and 
Louis  XIV.,  and  she  served  both  faithfully. 
Lovely  she  undoubtedly  was,  with  a  languid 
voluptuousness  that  appealed  largely  to  the 
passions  but  never  to  the  intellect,  and  she 
was  a  most  picturesque  figure  in  a  picturesque 
court. 
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"  Now  Hervey,  fair  of  face,  I  mark  full  well, 
With  thee,  youth's  youngest  daughter,  sweet  Lepell." 

GAY. 

THE   name  of  lovely  Molly  Lepell  carries  us  Molly 
back  to  the  early  days  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  Lepell 
tury,  when  three   Marys — Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  Mary  Bellenden,  and  Mary  Lepell — 
were  equally  distinguished  for  their  beauty  and 
wit  at  the  Court  of  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales. 

Mary  Lepell,   born   in   1700,   was  the   only  The 
daughter  of  Brigadier-General  Nicholas  Lepell,  heiress 
a  native  of  Sark.     She  was  an  heiress  of  some  of  Sark 
importance,  as  she  had  for  a  dowry  the  whole 
of  the  Channel  island  where  the  Lepell  family 
had,    from    time   immemorial,    exercised    seig- 
neurial    rights.     Like    most    young    ladies    of 
quality,   Mary  was  highly  educated,   and  the 
promise  of  intellect  beyond  the  average  being 
added  to  the  promise  of  beauty,  she  was  sent 
to  England  to  enter  society  and  was  appointed 
a  maid-of -honour. 

The  royal  circle  did  not  present  any  of  the  Princess 
dangers  which   beset    the   path    of    the    maid-  Caroline 
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of-honour  in  Restoration  days.  Princess 
Caroline  was  a  woman  of  varied  attainments 
who  went  through  life  in  perpetual  high  spirits ; 
she  had  a  pretty  wit  and  a  retentive  memory 
for  faces  and  facts  which  rendered  her  most 
popular,  and,  best  of  all,  she  was  a  sympathetic 
and  indulgent  mistress. 

Her  Fortunately  for  Mary  Lepell's   first  impres- 

coterie  sions  of  Court,  the  dissension  existing  between 
George  I.  and  his  son  necessitated  the  Princess 
of  Wales  residing  at  Richmond,  which  suited 
her  admirably  as  she  was  not  forced  to  tolerate 
her  father-in-law's  mistresses,  but  could  sur- 
round herself  with  a  coterie  whose  intellectual 
tastes  were  in  unison  with  her  own. 

Rich-  Richmond  is  greatly  changed  from  the  days 

mond  when  it  was  a  royal  resort,  but  there  still 
remain  traces  of  its  past  glories  in  the  Old 
Palace  on  the  Green,  and  one  can  easily  picture 
the  Green  one  summer's  evening  about  1718. 
Three  girls,  arms  entwined,  are  slowly  saunter- 
ing to  and  fro,  presumably  to  enjoy  the  cool 
air  that  conies  from  the  river  with  the  close 
of  day.  There  is  Mary  Bellenden,  beautiful, 
courted,  and  unspoilt,  listening  to  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  animated  discourse, 
wondering  a  little  that  so  clever  a  creature 
can  be  so  heartless,  and  the  third  of  these 
three  Graces  is  sweet  Molly  Lepell,  her  thoughts 
far  away  in  wind-swept  Sark.  Lady  Mary 
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was  older  than  Miss  Bellenden  and  Miss  Lepell 
and  had  been  married  for  some  time,  but  as 
she  lived  at  Twickenham  she  was  often  at 
Court  and  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
with  the  maids-of-honour. 

The  Court  sometimes  left  Richmond  for  Life  at 
Hampton,  where  Mary  Bellenden  and  Molly  Hampton 
Lepell  led  rather  an  unenviable  life,  and  Pope 
has  described  some  of  its  disadvantages.  The 
young  ladies  were  expected  to  be  most  energetic 
and  their  digestions  must  have  been  superb  ! 
The  Princess  of  Wales  had  a  gourmand's  taste 
for  Westphalia  ham,  of  which  she  ate  largely, 
and  the  maids-of-honour  were  obliged  to  follow 
her  example.  After  a  hearty  meal  with  ham  for 
the  staple  dish,  the  horses  were  brought  round 
and  the  princess  and  her  attendants  galloped 
helter-skelter  over  hedges  and  ditches  until 
the  heat  forced  them  to  return.  The 
Cynic  of  Twickenham  was  unfavourably  im- 
pressed by  the  dishevelled  appearance  of  the 
equestrians ;  pretty  Mary  Bellenden's  fore- 
head was  disfigured  with  an  ugly  red  line 
caused  by  the  hard  brim  of  her  riding-hat, 
and  Miss  Lepell  was  in  a  pitiable  state  of  ex- 
haustion. No  sooner  had  they  dismounted 
than  they  were  hurriedly  laced  into  their 
magnificent  gowns,  regardless  of  fatigue  or 
possible  chills,  and  had  to  attend  their  royal 
mistress  until  after  dinner,  when  their  doings 
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were  unrestricted.  Pope,  no  doubt,  condoled 
over  the  tiring  day  with  Molly  Lepell  as  they 
walked  the  terrace  by  moonlight  undisturbed 
save  for  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  giving  a  belated  audience  to  the 
Vice-Chamberlain  under  the  red-brick  garden 
wall. 

Molly  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that   Miss  Lepell 

Lepill's      was  greatly  admired  as,  apart  from  her  beauty 

one  enemy  of  feature,  she  possessed  a  sweet  disposition. 

Her    detractors    called   her    affected,    perhaps 

the  soupfon  of   a  foreign  tinge  in  her  manner 

gave   rise   to   this   ill-natured   comment,    but 

the  irascible  old  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was 

really  the  only  person  who  hated  her ;    Molly 

Lepell  had  no  other  enemies. 

John  The  theory  that  women  are  most  strongly 

Hervey  drawn  to  men  diametrically  opposed  to  them 
was  exemplified  in  Molly  Lepell,  for  never  did 
a  girl  lose  her  heart  to  so  strange  a  lover. 
Among  the  favoured  courtiers  in  attendance 
on  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  John,  afterwards 
Lord  Hervey,  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Bristol,  who  were  also  members 
of  the  household.  The  Herveys  were  notably 
eccentric,  and  John  Hervey  was  no  exception. 
He  was  a  deplorably  effeminate  specimen  of 
manhood,  and  was  given  to  habits  which 
earned  him  the  contemptuous  nickname  of 
"  Lord  Fanny."  The  Earl  of  Bristol  viewed 
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his  son's  mawkish  disposition  with  extreme 
disfavour  and  spared  no  pains  to  make  him 
less  ridiculous.  He  was  taken  to  Newmarket 
and  initiated  into  the  fearful  joys  of  horse- 
racing  and  was  even  persuaded  to  ride,  but 
this  show  of  daring  was  frustrated  by  his  fond 
mother,  who  would  not  allow  her  precious  son 
to  run  any  risks. 

Ill  health  had  something  to  do  with  the  His 
young  man's  sedentary  habits ;  he  was  an  habits 
epileptic  and  had  to  ward  off  the  malady  by 
the  most  strict  regime  in  his  diet.  When 
the  jolly  country  squires  round  Ickworth  drank 
heartily  and  heavily,  "  Lord  Fanny "  took 
tea  in  large  quantities,  much  to  his  father's 
angry  disgust ;  asses'  milk  was  another 
favourite  beverage,  and,  as  a  piece  of  sybariti- 
cal  indulgence,  he  sometimes  ate  an  apple ! 
His  complexion,  naturally  livid,  was  plastered 
with  pink  and  white  cosmetics  which  he 
vainly  hoped  would  conceal  the  ravages  of 
immorality  and  illness.  Nevertheless  there 
was  an  indefinable  fascination  about  this  elegant, 
painted,  powdered,  and  gorgeously  attired  fine 
gentleman  which  appealed  to  women,  for  "  Lord 
Fanny  "  could  be  a  most  sensible  and  delight- 
ful companion  when  he  chose ;  he  was  brilliantly 
clever,  and  a  courtier  au  bout  des  angles. 
He  was  graciously  pleased  to  approve  of 
lovely  Molly  Lepell,  and  she  returned  his 
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languid  affection  with  a  passionate  devotion. 
Their  courtship  ripened  in  the  quiet  days  at 
Richmond,  where  sometimes  Miss  Lepell, 
Lady  Mary,  and  Mary  Bellenden  would  take 
boat  to  Ham  House  in  company  with  no  less 
a  personage  than  Frederick,  afterwards  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  was  then  deeply  enamoured  of 
Miss  Bellenden.  Pope  also  danced  attend- 
ance on  Lady  Mary,  and,  "  Lord  Fanny,"  for- 
getting his  vapours  and  posturings,  found  Molly 
Lepell  the  dearest  and  most  desirable  among 
women. 

Ham  The  charm  of  Ham  House  and  its  surround- 

House  ings  is  unaltered  since  Molly  Lepell  and  her 
friends  paced  its  long  avenues.  In  these 
strenuous  times  one  can  find  the  charm  of 
repose  in  contemplating  the  grand  old  mansion 
where  Lady  Lauderdale  reigned  supreme  and 
where  her  unquiet  spirit  is  still  rumoured  to 
haunt  the  shady  gardens  and  stately  rooms, 
but  the  lovers  defied  all  phantoms  and  gloomy 
memories  of  the  cabal,  and  "  Lord  Fanny " 
was,  for  the  time  being,  all  that  heart  could 
wish  in  a  suitor. 

Marriages      There   was   a   certain   element    of   mystery 

of  the          about  the  marriage  of  John  Hervey  and  Miss 

maids         Lepell.     The   maids-of-honour  were  somewhat 

difficultly    placed,    as    they    were    afraid    of 

displeasing    their    royal    mistress,    and    Mary 

Bellenden,  in  particular,  dreaded  disclosing  her 
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love-affair.  Frederick  persecuted  her  with  his 
attentions  and  she  could  easily  have  attained 
the  doubtful  position  of  a  royal  favourite,  but 
she  fell  in  love  with  Colonel  Campbell,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Argyll,  and,  in  despair,  she  threw 
herself  on  the  prince's  mercy,  telling  him  his 
addresses  must  cease.  Frederick,  acting  on 
some  incredibly  generous  impulse,  respected 
her  confidence  and  promised  to  befriend  Colonel 
Campbell,  whom  she  privately  married.  John 
Hervey  and  Molly  Lepell  followed  their  ex- 
ample, both  Marys  braving  the  storm  con- 
sequent on  divulging  their  marriages  some 
time  in  1720. 

The  Herveys  welcomed  Mary  with  open 
arms,  particularly  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  a  clever, 
refined  man,  who  found,  in  the  society  of  his 
daughter-in-law,  some  relief  from  the  worry 
and  annoyance  caused  by  his  wife,  whose 
sayings  and  doings  were  the  amusement  and 
scandal  of  the  Court. 

Molly  Lepell,  as  Lady  Hervey,  led  the  life  Quarrels 
of  a  great  mondaine,  for  she  was  the  wife  of  at  Court 
one    high    in    Court    favour.      Lord     Hervey 
was  fashionable  enough  to  place  little  value 
on  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie,   and  in- 
dulged   in  various  love-affairs  which  his  wife 
learned  to  regard,  at  any  rate  outwardly,  with 
complete  indifference.     Her  husband  was  Vice- 
Chamberlain     to     Queen     Caroline,    and     her 
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greatest  friend  in  a  Court  torn  by  family 
quarrels,  petty  jealousies  and  endless  political 
intrigue.  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  hated 
his  mother  and  Lord  Hervey,  the  latter 
having  dared  to  rival  him  in  his  affair  with 
Miss  Vane;  so  the  Vice-Chamberlain  entirely 
sided  with  the  queen,  who  declared  she  could 
not  do  without  him  to  guide  and  advise  her, 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  rightly  appraising 
Hervey's  all-powerful  influence,  found  him 
indispensable  at  Court,  and  never  advanced 
him  to  the  position  under  Government  which 
his  talents  and  abilities  merited. 

Lady  When    Lord   and    Lady    Hervey    had   been 

Mary         married     some    years,    Lady    Mary   Wortley 

Worthy      Montagu,    hitherto    absent    in    Turkey,  reap- 

itagu    peared  at  court .  she  was  a  different  Mary  from 

the  Mary  of  Richmond  days,  for  her  naturally 

strong  views  of  life  had  matured  and  expanded 

with  travel;    she  was   essentially  a  "  man's " 

woman,  with  a  fund  of  inexhaustible  anecdote, 

and    that    free    camaraderie    which    is    always 

charming  in  a  clever  woman.      Lord   Hervey 

renewed    the    old   acquaintance    and    became 

Lady  Mary's  most  ardent  admirer,  but  solely, 

so  he  and  she    declared,  in  a  purely  platonic 

sense,     and     to    her    alone    he    confided    his 

martyrdom     from     the     recurrent     epileptic 

attacks     which     he     was     obliged     to     hide 

from  those  around  him;  and  to  give  Hervey 
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his  due,  he   bore  his  sufferings  with  Spartan 
fortitude. 

The  affection  existing  between  her  husband  Quiet  life 
and  early  friend  did  not  apparently  cause  °f  Lady 
Lady  Hervey  much  uneasiness,  but  that  she  Hervey 
resented  it  deeply  was  shown  later  when  she 
refused  to  receive  Lady  Mary  after  Lord 
Hervey 's  death.  She  pursued  her  ordinary 
tranquil  life  and  did  not  accompany  her  hus- 
band when  he  was  advised  to  travel,  remaining 
with  her  children  at  Ickworth  or  Bath,  where 
she  took  the  waters  to  relieve  her  hereditary 
tendency  to  gout.  She  was  a  great  letter- 
writer,  and  her  correspondence  is  particularly 
interesting,  especially  some  of  her  letters  to 
Mary  Bellenden  telling  her  of  the  books  she 
read  and  all  the  details  of  a  country  life ;  she 
was  an  omnivorous  reader  and  a  most  culti- 
vated woman,  not  gifted  with  a  very  strong 
character,  but  always  lovable. 

In  1737  Queen  Caroline  was  seized  with  Death  of 
the  fatal  development  of  the  complaint  from  the  Queen 
which  she  had  suffered  for  years.  Lord  Hervey 
was  constantly  at  her  bedside  and  tried  to 
alleviate  her  mental  and  bodily  sufferings 
during  the  awful  days  that  elapsed  ere  she 
died.  The  poor  woman  must  have  valued 
her  friend's  attentions  during  the  last  agony, 
when  her  unfeeling  husband  told  her  "  She 
looked  like  a  calf  with  its  throat  cut !  "  No 
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wonder  when  Dr.  Tessier  told  her  she  would 
soon  be  relieved  that  she  replied,  "  So  much 
the  better."  The  lesson  of  omnia  vanitas 
came  home  to  queen  and  chamberlain  alike 
in  those  last  hours. 

Hervey,          After  the  queen's  death    Lord    Hervey  was 
Lord  given  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  which  he 

rivy  retained  until  Walpole's  death  gave  him  an 
excuse  to  retire  from  political  life.  His  health 
was  rapidly  growing  worse,  attack  succeeded 
attack,  weakening  an  already  enfeebled  con- 
stitution. "  The  last  stages  of  a  mournful 
life,"  he  wrote,  "  are  filthy  roads,  and  like  all 
other  roads  I  find  the  further  one  goes  from 
the  capital  the  more  tedious  the  miles  grow, 
the  more  rough  and  disagreeable  the  way." 
His  He  died  on  August  5,  1743,  and  with  his 

death  death,  woman-like,  his  wife  forgot  his  imper- 
fections and  thought  of  him  only  as  the  young 
lover  who  wooed  her  in  her  happy  girlhood. 
"  I  know — at  least  I  think — I  can  never  be 
happy  again,"  she  wrote  to  an  old  friend. 

Strange  indeed  that  the  personality  of 
an  unfaithful  and  callous  husband  could  so 
strongly  affect  her! 

Their  Lady   Hervey   now   devoted   herself   to   her 

family        father-in-law    and    remained    with    him    until 

his    death    in    1751.     She    had    many    varied 

interests  in  life   and  her  large   family   found 

her  a  most  exemplary  mother.     Her  youngest 
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daughter,  Caroline,  seems  to  have  been  another 
"  Molly  Lepell/'  for  Churchill  wrote  respecting 
her: 

"That  face,  that  form,  that  dignity,  that  ease, 
Those  powers  of  pleasing  with  that  will  to  please 

We  see  transmitted  in  her  daughter  shine 
And  view  a  new  Lepell  in  Caroline." 

Three  of  Lady  Hervey's  four  sons  became,  in 
turn,  Earls  of  Bristol,  and  of  her  four  daughters 
two  died  unmarried.  The  death  of  her  father- 
in-law  freed  her  from  her  self-imposed  duties  of 
nurse,  and  she  returned  to  the  great  world, 
which  welcomed  her  enthusiastically.  Her 
receptions  and  entertainments  in  her  London 
residence  were  attended  by  the  rank  and 
fashion  of  society,  and  she  revisited  Paris, 
where  she  was  vastly  taken  by  French  fashions. 
Horace  Walpole  was  amused  by  her  introducing 
the  original  of  the  modern  bouquet-holder, 
which  was  a  tin  funnel  covered  with  ribbon 
and  filled  with  water  to  keep  the  bouquet  fresh. 
Matter-of-fact  Horace  slyly  wondered  whether 
the  fair  ladies  who  adopted  the  new  idea 
would  catch  colds  should  the  water  suddenly 
upset  ! 

Thus  her  happy  life  passed  in  the  companion-  Lady 
ship  of  the  friends  who  loved  her,  and  were  Hervty's 
proud  to  know  so  intellectual  a  woman.     She  l*ter 
suffered  with  gout  and  rheumatism,  but  she     'e 
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was|ever  cheerful  and  entertaining  and  pre- 
served much  of  her  early  beauty  long  after 
middle  life.  Influenced  by  her  husband's 
atheistical  opinions  she  was  somewhat  of  a 
Free-thinker,  but  whilst  not  professing  active 
Christianity  she  invariably  acted  up  to  the 
chief  precepts  of  true  religion. 

Her  In    September     1768    Lady    Hervey    died, 

death          sincerely    mourned,    for,    as    Horace    Walpole 

wrote ;  "  Her  own  friendliness,  good-breeding, 

and    amiable    temper    had    attached    all    that 

knew  her." 

Her  Unfortunately  there  are  no  portraits  existing 

portrait  which  give  us  any  real  idea  of  her  beauty  as  a 
girl.*  She  must  have  had  an  aversion  to  being 
painted  for  none  of  the  great  artists  ever 
secured  her  as  a  sitter,  and  one  is  obliged  to  be 
content  with  the  best-known  portrait  of  her 
which  is  a  miniature  formerly  at  Strawberry 
Hill. 

Her  claims  to  beauty  lie  chiefly  in  the 
absolute  sweetness  of  her  face.  She  was  the 
incarnation  of  that  high-bred  loveliness  which 
is  almost  exotic  in  its  perfection.  She  belonged 
to  those  early  Georgian  times  which  did  not 
demand  much  more  of  women  than  that  they 

*  There  is  a  splendid  portrait  by  Allan  Ramsay  of  Lady 
Hervey  (age  about  sixty)  in  possession  of  the  Marquess 
of  Bristol  at  Ickworth.  Unfortunately  a  photograph  of 
this  picture  sent  by  his  lordship  for  insertion  in  the 
present  work  was  received  too  late  to  be  reproduced. 
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should  be  formally  charming.  The  Carolean 
beauties,  with  their  loosely  flowing  draperies 
and  voluptuous  fascination,  were  superseded  by 
the  tightly  laced  and  slightly  artificial  belles  of 
the  next  century,  and,  as  a  typical  beauty 
of  those  conventional  days,  Molly  Lepell  is 
an  excellent  example. 

Sweet  Molly  Lepell !  One  loves  best  to  Memories 
remember  you  as  the  young  maid-of-honour 
to  whom  the  world  was  an  open  book.  The 
old  avenues  at  Ham  still  put  forth,  year  by 
year,  their  richness  of  verdure,  for  Time  deals 
kindly  with  the  trees  under  whose  shade  you 
were  wont  to  linger,  and  glancing  down  those 
long,  solemn,  green  vistas,  it  requires  little 
imagination  to  see  you  as  one  of  the  three 
Marys  who  wandered  there,  and  who  to-day 
are  but  memories  ! 
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To    write    the    story    of    the    Gunnings    is    to  The  Gun- 
recount  a  twice-told  tale,  but  no  book  dealing  nings 
with    beautiful    women    would    be    complete 
without  an  account  of  these  lovely  penniless 
girls  whose  career  is  more  like  a  fairy-tale  than 
an  episode  in  real  life. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  Miss  Gunnings  A  Cornish 
were  Irish  by  birth,  and  that  their  origin  was  family 
humble,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Gun- 
nings were  a  Cornish  family  who  lived  at 
Tregonning,  and  the  name  was  spelt  Gonning, 
until  the  sixteenth  century.  The  branch  of 
the  Gunnings  to  which  the  famous  beauties 
belonged  settled  near  Bristol,  and  became 
well  known  and  respected  citizens,  one  of  them 
—a  staunch  cavalier— being  Mayor  of  Bristol; 
another,  in  later  days,  was  Bishop  of  Chichester 
and  Ely,  while  an  uncle  of  the  bishop,  Richard 
Gunning,  went  to  Ireland  and  settled  in  co. 
Galway.  His  second  son,  John,  who  had 
chosen  the  law  as  a  profession,  married,  in 
October  1731,  the  Honourable  Bridget  Bourke, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  sixth  Viscount  Mayo, 
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He  lived  quietly  at  the  Manor  House,  Heming- 
ford  Grey,  where  his  wife  gave  birth  to  four 
children — Maria,  one  of  the  beauties;  Eliza- 
beth, equally  famous ;  Kitty ;  and  Sophia,  who 
died  in  infancy. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Gunning's  elder  brother 
placed  him  in  possession  of  the  Irish  property, 
and  he  took  his  family  to  Roscommon,  where 
his  son  John  and  another  daughter  were 
born.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  charming 
but  unbusinesslike  man,  and  led  the  life  of  the 
typical  Irish  landowner,  spending  his  fortune 
without  regard  for  the  future,  and  owing  money 
to  every  one. 

In  1747  the  Gunnings  went  to  Dublin, 
where  Mr.  Gunning's  difficulties  increased  to 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  acted  in  a  some- 
what cowardly  manner  and  left  his  wife  to 
face  his  creditors  whilst  he  beat  an  undignified 
retreat  to  the  country. 

One  day  the  actress  Anne  Bellamy,  who  was 
returning  from  rehearsal,  heard  sounds  of  dis- 
tress proceeding  from  a  house  she  was  pass- 
ing, and  her  practised  ear  at  once  detected 
that  the  sobs  and  entreaties  was  caused  by 
real  trouble.  The  good-natured  and  impulsive 
woman  stood  on  no  ceremony.  She  pushed 
open  the  house  door  and  ran  upstairs  till 
she  reached  the  room  whence  the  cries  issued, 
and  there  found  a  scene  which  stirred  all 
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her  sympathies.  A  pretty  woman,  surrounded 
by  four  pretty  girls  and  a  handsome  boy, 
was  weeping  bitterly,  and  when  Anne  Bellamy 
looked  round,  the  presence  of  two  rough-looking 
men  showed  her  that  the  destroyers  of  domestic 
peace  were  bailiffs.  Her  conjectures  were 
quite  true  ;  she  apologised  for  her  intrusion 
to  the  tearful  lady  and  offered  her  help,  which 
Mrs.  Gunning  readily  accepted,  and  her  new 
friend  straightway  insisted  on  her  and  the 
two  elder  girls  going  to  her  house  till  affairs 
could  be  arranged.  Probably  Mrs.  Bellamy's 
acquaintance  with  the  Gunnings  led  to  Thomas 
Sheridan,  manager  of  the  Dublin  Theatre, 
suggesting  that  the  pretty  sisters  Maria  and 
Elizabeth  should  go  on  the  stage,  but 
although  Mrs.  Gunning  was  at  her  wits'  end 
for  money,  and  even  obliged  to  Peg  Woffing- 
ton  for  the  loan  of  dresses  for  her  daughters, 
all  her  pride  rose  up  in  arms  at  the  bare  idea 
of  her  children  becoming  play-actresses,  and 
she  refused  Sheridan's  proposal  with  much 
offended  dignity. 

Mr.  Gunning,  having  temporarily  tided  over  The 
the    crisis  in    his   fortunes,   decided  to    leave  Gunnings 
Ireland,  and  came  to  London  in  1751,  a  step  an"> 
which   proved  momentous   for   his   daughters.       .  on 
Horace   Walpole   is  the  first   to  mention  the  S( 
appearance  in   town  of  Maria   and  Elizabeth 
Gunning,   whose    perfect    figures    he    decided 
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were  far  above  their  beauty  of  face.  But 
whether  his  opinion  was  correct  it  mattered 
not,  for  society  went  mad  over  the  two  girls 
and  forgot  they  were  portionless  in  the  sensation 
they  caused  wherever  they  went,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  never  were  women 
so  universally  admired  as  the  Miss  Gunnings, 
although  their  manners  at  this  time  were 
childishly  brusque  and  unrefined. 

James,  Naturally  suitors    were    plentiful,   but    Mrs. 

Duke  of  Gunning  persuaded  her  daughters  to  aim  high 
Hamilton  m  their  matrimonial  ventures.  Two  noble- 
men were  singled  out  as  being  the  most  eligible  : 
James,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  in  love 
with  Elizabeth,  and  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  who 
was  equally  attracted  by  Maria.  The  Duke, 
notwithstanding  his  devotion,  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  secure  for  a  husband,  and  Elizabeth 
and  her  mother  sought  to  clinch  matters  by 
being  always  seen  about  with  him,  but  the 
vacillating  young  man  could  not  be  brought  to 
make  a  definite  proposal  of  marriage. 
A  sudden  Elizabeth  Gunning,  although  considered  by 
marriage  some  to  have  been  inferior  in  beauty  to  her 
sister  Maria,  was  a  lovely  woman  whose  majestic 
appearance  and  expressive  face  amply  justi- 
fied the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  infatuation.  There 
are  various  accounts  of  how  he  proposed  to  his 
divinity,  but  the  one  most  generally  credited 
is  that  his  Grace,  happening  to  be  alone  with 
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Elizabeth  one  evening,  was  suddenly  seized 
with  the  desire  to  be  master  of  his  fate, 
and  followed  up  his  proposal  of  marriage  by 
suggesting  that  the  wedding  should  take  place 
at  once.  It  was,  most  appropriately,  St. 
Valentine's  day,  and  the  reckless  young  peer 
overcame  all  the  objections  of  the  beautiful 
Elizabeth.  A  clergyman  who  was  sent  for 
was  threatened  and  cajoled  into  performing 
the  ceremony  at  midnight  in  Mayfair  Chapel ; 
the  wedding-ring  had  been  forgotten  in  the 
excitement  of  the  unusual  proceedings,  but  its 
loss  was  temporarily  supplied  by  a  ring,  cut 
off  a  bed-curtain,  which  transformed  Elizabeth 
Gunning  into  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  ! 

We  can  imagine  the  zest   that   Elizabeth's  Lord 
marriage  gave  to  town  talk,  and  in  less  than  Coventry 
three  weeks  Lord  Coventry  followed  the  duke's  tollows  his 
example     and     married     Maria     Gunning     on  examre 
March   5,   1752.     The   duchess   and  her  sister 
were   the   centre   of   public   interest   wherever 
they    went.     At    Court    people   clambered    on 
tables  and   chairs  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their 
triumphant   loveliness,   now   doubly   enhanced 
by  the  splendour  of  dress  and  jewels ;    outside 
St.  James's  Palace  they  were  mobbed  by  an 
admiring  crowd ;    the  theatres  they  patronised 
were  filled  to  overflowing  when  it  was  known 
they  were  likely  to  be  there,  and  in  country 
towns  through  which  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
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passed  when  travelling  people  sat  up  all  night 
in  order  to  see  her. 

Maria  The  brief  career  of   Maria  as  Countess    of 

at  the  Coventry  only  lasted  eigh^  years.  Shortly 
trench  after  her  marriage  Lord  Coventry  took  her  to 
Paris ;  the  brilliant  Court  of  Louis  XV.  was 
highly  amused  at  her  gaucheries,  and  as  she 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  French  language 
her  position  was  not  improved ;  always  tact- 
less, she  was  unusually  so  in  Paris,  and  on 
one  occasion  she  declined  to  go  to  Madame 
de  Pompadour's  reception  because  her  music- 
lesson  happened  to  be  fixed  for  the  same 
time  !  Lord  Coventry  was  excessively  jealous 
of  his  wife,  and  even  forbade  her  to  use  rouge, 
then  de  rigueur  with  Parisian  and  London 
belles,  thus  causing  a  good  deal  of  laughing 
comment  among  their  smart  acquaintances. 
Maria's  On  her  return  to  London,  Lady  Coventry 
guard  was  pleased  to  give  herself  the  airs  she  thought 
becoming  in  a  beauty  of  such  note,  but  she 
could  be  very  good-natured  and  was  especially 
kind  to  young  girls.  She  was  greatly  liked  by 
George  II.,  who  forgave  her  the  thoughtless 
remark  she  made  that  the  only  sight  she 
wished  to  see  was  a  coronation,  and  when 
she  complained  so  prettily  of  how  she  was 
mobbed  in  St.  James's  Park,  the  king  offered 
her  a  guard.  Any  one  but  Maria  Coventry 
would  have  refused  the  offer,  but  she  took  it 
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seriously,  and  the  following  Sunday  evening 
the  gay  crowd  who  thronged  the  Mall  was 
amazed  to  see  an  unusual  sight.  About  eight 
o'clock  a  procession,  headed  by  two  stalwart 
sergeants  of  the  guard,  passed  slowly  along; 
next  to  them  walked  the  beautiful  Maria,  and 
behind  her  came  twelve  guardsmen,  in  turn 
followed  by  a  jeering  mob  of  the  rag-tag 
and  bobtail  of  the  town.  Lady  Coventry 
was  sublimely  indifferent  to  the  laughter  her 
conduct  excited,  and  continued  this  foolish 
display  for  two  hours,  during  which  time  a 
good  many  of  the  ragged  regiment  were  placed 
in  temporary  seclusion  by  "  Fielding's  men/' 
who  were  the  eighteenth-century  substitute  for 
police  officers. 

The  next  few  years  went  by  in  the  perpetual  Maria 
sameness  of  routs  and  masquerades,  varied  by  uses  white 
an  occasional  visit  to  Crome,  Lord  Coventry's 
country  seat,  where  Maria  thoroughly  enjoyed 
herself  and  gambled  to  her  heart's  content. 
Her  husband's  previous  injunctions  respecting 
the  use  of  cosmetics  were  now  completely  dis- 
regarded, and  she  used  a  most  injurious 
preparation  of  white  lead  for  her  face,  and 
to  this  practice  the  beginning  of  her  fatal 
illness  is  attributed.  In  1758  her  health  was 
seriously  impaired  and  she  showed  signs  of 
consumption,  a  hereditary  complaint  which 
had  already  claimed  her  youngest  sister,  and 
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which,  in  after  years,  proved  fatal  to  Eliza- 
beth. She  took  no  care  of  her  health  and 
insisted  on  going  out  in  the  most  inclement 
weather,  her  last  public  appearance  being  at 
the  trial  of  Earl  Ferrers  in  April  1760.  She 
afterwards  went  to  Crome,  where  she  became 
gradually  weaker,  but  poor  Maria  did  not 
realise  her  danger  until  apprised  of  it  acci- 
dentally through  reading  a  letter  from  Elizabeth 
to  Lord  Coventry  in  which  she  bewailed  the 
rapidly  approaching  end  of  her  sister. 
Death  of  When  Maria  knew  there  was  no  longer  any 
Maria  hope  she  utterly  broke  down.  She  loved  the 
vanities  of  the  world  so  much  that  she  could 
find  no  consolation  in  the  thoughts  of  a  world 
beyond  the  grave ;  her  grief  was  for  the  fleeting 
admiration  which  she  was  so  loth  to  lose. 
Death  was  not  a  friend,  but  a  tyrant  who 
demanded  her  beauty  and  herself  as  a  sacrifice. 
Hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  Maria 
Coventry  lay  on  her  luxurious  couch  gazing 
into  a  hand-mirror,  tracing  where  the  destroyer's 
touch  was  beginning  to  mar  her  loveliness.  As 
her  faultless  figure  wasted,  and  her  dark  eyes 
lost  their  lustre,  an  exceeding  bitterness  over- 
came her,  and  her  couch  was  exchanged  for 
a  great  bed  heavy  with  funereal  curtains,  where 
she  remained  in  darkness  save  for  the  glimmer- 
ing light  of  a  small  lamp.  She  allowed  no  one 
to  see  her,  and  the  servants  passed  what  food 
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she  required  through  an  opening  in  the  bed- 
curtain  ;  thus,  vainly  striving  against  Fate, 
Maria  Coventry  passed  her  last  days  on  earth, 
and  on  October  i,  1760,  when  she  died,  her 
years  numbered  but  twenty-seven.  Ten  thou- 
sand people  attended  her  funeral,  and  so  to 
the  last  Maria  received  the  crowd's  homage 
to  her  beauty.  She  left  three  little  children — 
a  son,  afterwards  Earl  of  Coventry,  and  two 
daughters,  who  inherited  her  weak  constitution. 

The  life  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  was  Life  of 
not  so  unhappy.  After  her  romantic  marriage  Elizabeth 
she  went  about  with  her  sister  until  she  left 
London  for  Hamilton  Palace.  Although  the 
duke  was  a  proud  man  he  was  an  unkind 
and  neglectful  husband,  and  obliged  his  wife 
to  live  in  the  strictest  seclusion  whilst  he  hunted 
and  drank  with  low  associates.  During  this 
period  the  duchess  diverted  her  thoughts 
and  occupied  her  time  in  trying  to  help  the 
tenants  on  the  Hamilton  estate,  and  intro- 
duced looms  for  spinning  fine  lawn  and  cambric 
to  increase  their  means  of  livelihood. 

In    1753  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Her 
the  ill-fated  Countess  of  Derby,  was  born,  and  children 
in  1755   and  in  1756  she  gave  birth    to  two 
sons,  James  and    Douglas,  who  both  became 
successively  Dukes  of  Hamilton. 

The  month  of  January  1758  saw  the  death  Death  of 
of  the  Duke  of    Hamilton,   and  the  duchess  the  Duke 
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was  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
She  returned  to  London  and  took  a  house  in 
Bond  Street,  and  before  the  year  was  out  she 
married  Colonel  John  Campbell,  whose  father 
was  heir  to  the  dukedom  of  Argyll.  Eliza- 
beth was  now  in  the  full  perfection  of  her 
beauty,  and  added  to  beauty  she  possessed 
a  certain  strength  of  character  that  rendered 
her  generally  respected.  In  July  1761  she 
was  sent  to  Stade  in  her  capacity  of  lady  of 
the  bedchamber,  to  meet  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  to  escort  her 
to  England  as  the  bride  of  George  III.,  a 
mark  of  royal  confidence  which  her  general 
conduct  undoubtedly  merited. 

Family  The   Duchess  of  Hamilton  visited  Paris  in 

trials  1763  to  take  advice  over  the  celebrated  Douglas 
lawsuit  which  threatened  the  interests  of  the 
young  duke,  in  whose  favour  the  first  judg- 
ment was  given,  although  the  issue  was  after- 
wards reversed  in  1771.  Her  son  was  a  hand- 
some youth,  but  he  inherited  the  delicacy 
of  the  Gunnings  and  died  of  consumption  in 
1769,  a  terrible  blow  to  his  mother,  who  was 
passionately  attached  to  him.  She  was  also 
obliged  to  send  her  second  son,  then  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  on  a  lengthened  tour  abroad,  as  he 
too  showed  signs  of  constitutional  delicacy,  and 
when  he  returned  to  England,  to  all  appearances 
in  perfect  health,  he  caused  his  mother  fresh 
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anxiety  by  making  a  marriage  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  Burrell,  which  was  destined  to  turn 
out  unhappily  as  his  wife  divorced  him  in  1794. 
He  was  a  handsome  man,  but  given  to  those 
wild  follies  which  had  debased  his  father's 
life  and  ultimately  ended  his  own. 

Unfortunately   for   Elizabeth   (now   Duchess  Lady 
of  Argyll),  her  daughter  by  her  first  marriage,  Betty 
Lady   Betty   Hamilton,   whose   future   seemed  Hamilton 
so  bright   at   the   time  of   her  debut,   was   to 
cause   her    mother    many    an   unhappy    hour. 
She  was  a  singularly  charming  girl,  full  of  high 
spirits,  but  weak  and  easily  led. 

Although  she  was  in  love  with  the  Duke  of  An  un- 
Dorset,  her  mother  persuaded  her  to  accept  happy 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  thus  forced  her  into 
a  detestable  engagement.  Lady  Betty  had 
not  the  strength  of  mind  to  resist;  she  was 
married  at  Richmond  in  1774,  and  if  diamonds 
and  fine  houses  could  make  up  for  an  ugly 
husband  she  ought  to  have  been  satisfied,  but 
the  renewal  of  her  acquaintance  with  her 
first  lover  was  her  undoing.  Lady  Betty 
realised  when  too  late  that,  although  she  was 
lovely  and  courted,  life  was  unendurable  with 
her  husband  and  she  left  him. 

The   Duchess   of   Argyll,  who    was    devoted 

to    her    misguided    daughter,    tried    to    bring 

about   a  reconciliation   between   husband   and 

wife,  as  Lady  Betty's  desertion  of  Lord  Derby 
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had  practically  destroyed  her  social  position, 
but  the  earl  declined  all  advances  and  trans- 
ferred his  affections  to  Miss  Farren,  whom 
he  married  six  weeks  after  Lady  Betty's 
death  in  1797. 

Lady  Lady  Augusta  and  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell, 

Augusta     the  Duchess's  daughters  by  her  second  marriage, 
Campbell    were  both  love}y  girl^  Lady  Augusta  being  the 

original  of  the  well-known  engraving  A  St. 
James's  Beauty.  She  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  greatly  annoyed 
the  queen  and  caused  her  to  display  marked 
coldness  to  the  Duchess  of  Argyll  as  she  thought 
she  encouraged  both  Lady  Augusta  and  her 
royal  admirer,  but  the  affair  gradually  died  out 
and  Lady  Augusta  married  Colonel  Clavering, 
from  whom  she  separated  after  a  few  years. 
Lady  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  was  remarkable 

Charlotte  for  her  beauty,  and  she  was  also  most  talented 
Campbell  an(j  accomplished.  She  married  her  cousin, 
John  Campbell,  in  1796,  and  was  left  a  widow 
in  1809,  afterwards  becoming  lady-in-waiting 
to  Princess  Caroline.  She  travelled  all  over 
the  Continent,  meeting  the  most  celebrated 
men  and  women  of  the  day,  and  was  the 
authoress  of  some  romantic  novels  which 
brought  her  in  considerable  sums  of  money. 
She  married  again  in  1818,  her  second  husband 
being  Mr.  Bury,  formerly  tutor  to  her  son, 
and  she  died  full  of  years  in  1861. 
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"The  Duchess  of  Argyll  occupied  the  some-  The 
what  unique  position  of  being  the  mother  mother  of 
of  four  dukes  and  the  wife  of  two.  Her  t°u* 
second  husband  was  the  best  and  most  de-  es 
voted  of  men,  a  model  landlord  and  unosten- 
tatiously charitable.  He  must  have  been 
amused  at  his  beautiful  wife's  show  of  spirit 
to  those  who  offended  her,  notably  on  the 
occasion  when  Boswell  visited  the  duke  and 
duchess  at  Murray  Castle  in  1773.  Eliza- 
beth hated  Boswell  owing  to  his  partisan- 
ship of  the  claimants  in  the  Douglas  case, 
but  the  duke,  who  was  friendly  to  the  obse- 
quious little  man,  invited  him  to  take  tea  at 
the  castle.  When  Boswell  entered  the  draw- 
ing room  the  duchess  and  her  friends  com- 
pletely ignored  him,  and  afterwards,  when 
he  revisited  the  duke  in  company  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  her  Grace  still  treated  him  with 
cold  hauteur,  but  Boswell  was  impervious  to 
such  a  slight  until  a  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
concerning  him  led  to  the  duchess  replying 
that  she  did  not  know  Mr.  Boswell. 

Yet  Elizabeth  could  be  the  best  of  friends  Emma 
where    her    affections    were    touched,    a    trait  Hart 
evinced  by  her  liking  for  Emma  Hart,  whom  she 
met  in  Italy  in  1789.     Sir  William  Hamilton 
was  a  connection  by  her  first  marriage  and 
she  impressed  him  so  strongly  with  a  sense 
of  Emma's  goodness  and  abilities  that  there 
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health 


is  no  doubt  she  finally  determined  him  to 
marry  her,  and  thus  Emma  Hamilton  owed  her 
assured  position  as  Sir  William's  wife  to  the 
kindness  and  support  of  her  influential  friend. 

Ill  health  beset  the  last  years  of  the  duchess's 
life;  consumption,  although  developing  later 
in  her  than  in  other  members  of  her  family, 
was  destined  to  considerably  shorten  her  days. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  took  her  out  of  England 
every  winter,  a  course  which  doubtless  pro- 
longed her  life,  and  she  travelled  in  France 
and  Italy  with  her  family,  keeping  up  the 
great  state  in  which  she  always  delighted. 
In  London,  where  she  had  a  small  circle  of 
her  own  particular  friends,  she  lived  in  com- 
parative retirement,  but  she  was  very  kind  to 
her  brother  John's  daughter,  Betty  Gunning, 
who  thought  she  might  follow  her  aunts' 
examples  and  make  a  brilliant  marriage, 
but  she  lacked  the  looks  and  charm  which 
made  the  elder  Gunnings  famous,  and  she 
eventually  married,  not  a  duke  or  an  earl, 
but  Major  James  Plunkett,  whose  family  were 
neighbours  of  the  Gunnings  at  Roscommon. 

The  Duchess  of  Argyll  died  in  December  1790, 
Elizabeth  cheerful  and  patient  to  the  last,  and  was 
interred  at  Kilmun,  the  Argyll  burying-place. 
Her  husband  survived  her  sixteen  years. 

There  are  numerous  pictures  of  the  duchess 
which  represent  her  in  all  her  loveliness,  the  best 
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known  being  the  famous  portrait  in  the  high 
frilled  cap  and  blue  ribbons;  there  is  also  a 
charming  family  group  where  the  duchess  is 
holding  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  as  a  baby  and 
Lady  Augusta  stands  playing  the  harp ;  all  the 
portraits  show  the  delicate  refinement  of  face 
and  perfect  figure  that  were  Nature's  dowry 
to  the  beautiful  Gunnings. 

Kitty,  the  third  Gunning  sister,  was  a  little  Kitty 
younger  than  Elizabeth;  she  was  very  pretty  Gunning 
but  unfortunately  somewhat  pitted  with  small- 
pox.    She  lived  with  her   mother   at   Somer- 
set House,  and  married,  in   1769,  Mr.  Robert 
Travers,    who    was    eleven    years    her    junior. 
Like  Lady  Coventry  she  died  young  and  was 
only  married  three  years. 

The    history    of    the    Gunnings    presents    a  Lovely 
strange  combination  of  poverty  and  splendour,  blossoms 
Fate,   like   the   wicked   fairy   in    old    legends, 
spoilt   the   gifts   of   Nature   and   Fortune   by 
the  canker  of  ill  health.     As  lovely  blossoms 
that  delight  the  eye  and  are  doomed  to  fade 
after  a  brief  summer  of  existence,  so  were  these 
beautiful  women,  who  were  each 

"...  designed 
The  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind." 
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HABITUES  of  St.  James's  Park  about  a  hundred  "  Nose- 
and  sixty  years  ago  were  accustomed  to  see  SaV  ^an 
selling  flowers  a  small  bright-eyed  girl,  known 
by  the  sobriquet  of  "  Nosegay  Fan."  She 
was  a  veritable  child  of  the  streets,  sharp, 
precocious,  and  even  more  observant  than 
street  children  are  generally.  As  she  stood 
watching  the  kaleidoscope  of  beaux  and 
belles  who  languished  and  flirted  in  the  Mall ; 
as  she  admired  the  sheen  of  silk  and  the  softer 
lustre  of  satin,  and  saw  jewels  hardly  brighter 
than  the  bright  eyes  of  their  wearers,  little 
Fanny  Barton — "Nosegay  Fan" — made  up 
her  mind  to  be  as  fine  one  day  as  the  most 
modish  beauty,  and  to  conquer  the  fashionable 
world  as  she  saw  others  conquer  it. 

Never  had  an  aspirant  to  fortune  humbler  A  cob- 
surroundings,  for   Fanny  Barton  left  the  gay  bier's 
scene   in   the   Park   for   her   father's   cobbling  daughter 
shop   in   Vinegar    Yard.     Of    her   mother    she 
knew  nothing,   and  her  brother,   an  ostler  in 
Hanway  Yard,  was    not    calculated    to  be  of 
much  use  in  forwarding  her  ambitions.    There 
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was,  however,  a  glimpse  of  mad,  merry  London 
life  for  her.  When  night  fell,  "  Nosegay 
Fan  "  sang  in  the  Bedford  and  Piazza  coffee- 
houses to  an  audience  that  consisted  of  young 
bloods,  actors,  literati — a  melange  of  fashion, 
wit,  and  talent.  Doubtless  she  thought 
sometimes  of  a  lovely  orange-girl  whose  plight 
had  equalled  her  own,  but  who  had  become 
the  rage  of  London  and  the  favourite  of  a 
king ;  and,  always  thinking,  always  eager  to 
seize  the  golden  moment,  Fanny  Barton 
bided  her  time  and  suddenly  left  the  night 
haunts,  where  she  had  sung  and  recited, 
to  become  servant  to  a  French  milliner  in 
Cockspur  Street. 

A  milliner's  establishment  in  the  days  of 
the  Georges  was  not  the  most  suitable  environ- 
ment for  a  young  girl,  but  .Fanny  Barton's 
modesty  was  not  easily  shocked.  She  revelled 
in  the  intrigues  of  the  smart  customers  as 
much  as  she  revelled  in  their  smart  gowns. 
She  learnt  the  art  of  what  to  wear  and  how 
to  wear  it  as  quickly  as  she  picked  up  French 
and  Italian,  in  which  languages  she  was  able, 
thanks  to  her  unceasing  perseverance,  to  con- 
verse fluently  and  well ;  she  had  a  pretty 
wit,  an  exquisite  figure,  an  alluring  face  full 
of  that  beaute  de  diable  which  is  irresistible, 
and,  so  equipped,  why  should  she  not  exploit 
her  charms  ?  To  think  was  to  perform  with 
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Fanny  Barton,  and  she  turned  her  back  on 
Cockspur  Street  to  enter  the  dramatic  lists 
as  a  strolling  player. 

We  are  not  able  to  learn  much  respecting  A  child  of 
her  trials  and  experiences  in  her  new  vocation ;  circum- 
perhaps  it  is  as  well,  for  her  life  was  not  blame-  stances 
less,    although   one   must   not   judge   her   too 
severely.     She  was  a  child   of  circumstances; 
the  world  used  her  roughly  in  her  early  days, 
and    her    unrefined    instincts    and    upbringing 
made   her   morality   more   lax   than   it   would 
perhaps  otherwise  have  been. 

On  August  21,  1755,  the  comedy  of  The  Her 
Busybody  was  produced  at  the  Hay  market,  success 
with  Miss  Fanny  Barton  ("  her  first  essay  ")  on  the 
as  Miranda.  She  was  successful,  no  less  on 
account  of  her  talents  than  on  account  of  her 
undeniable  beauty.  She  afterwards  played  the 
parts  of  Miss  Jenny  in  The  Provoked  Husband, 
and  Sylvia  in  The  Recruiting  Officer,  and  quitted 
the  Haymarket  to  perform  at  the  Bath  and 
Richmond  Theatres,  where  she  attracted  so 
much  attention  that,  through  the  influence 
of  Foote,  she  was  engaged  for  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  where  she  appeared  in  November 
1756  as  Lady  Pliant  in  The  Double  Dealer. 
Her  progress  at  Drury  Lane  was  slow,  as 
there  were  other  public  favourites  not  easily 
ousted,  and  the  names  of  Kitty  Clive  and 
Mrs.  Pritchard  were  still  all-powerful. 
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Fanny's          In  1759  Fanny  Barton  became  Mrs.  Abington, 

marriage  the  name  by  which  she  is  best  known,  but 
her  marriage  was  most  unhappy.  Mr.  Abing- 
ton was  a  Royal  Trumpeter,  who  had  in- 
structed the  young  actress  in  music,  but 
neither  master  nor  pupil  suited  each  other 
as  husband  and  wife ;  a  separation  was  in- 
sisted on,  and  Mr.  Abington  agreed,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  yearly  allowance,  to  leave 
his  wife  to  pursue  her  own  way  unmolested. 
In  1761  she  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Needham,  the  M.P.,  whose  mistress  she  be- 
came, and  who  eventually  bequeathed  her 

In  Dub-     part  of  his  fortune. 

lin  Drury    Lane    proving    unresponsive,     Mrs. 

Abington  decided  to  tempt  fortune  in  Ireland, 
and  scored  her  greatest  triumph  at  Dublin 
as  Lady  Townley.  At  last  the  goal  was 
reached,  and  "  Nosegay  Fan "  became  the 
rage  !  She  was  a  consummate  artist,  equally 
at  home  as  a  finished  coquette,  fashionable 
lady,  arch  country  girl,  rollicking  hoyden, 
or  pert  chambermaid.  Her  voice,  naturally 
harsh,  had  been  so  trained,  and  was  under 
such  perfect  control,  that  it  seemed  sweet, 
and  she  was  always  elegant  and  charming,  a 
wayside  flower  cultivated  into  the  semblance 
of  a  hothouse  bloom. 

At  Dublin,  Mrs.  Abington  led  the  fashions. 
She  knew  how  to  dress  and  how  to  impress 
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others.     She  was  the  idol  of  those  who  tried  Return  to 
to  imitate  her,  and  the  "  Abington  Cap  "  was  Drury 
a  household  word.      Rumours  of  her  success  Lane 
reached   Garrick,   who   begged   her   to   return 
to   Drury   Lane;   she   consented,    and    recom- 
menced   her     association     with    the    historic 
playhouse,  which   extended  over  a  period   of 
eighteen  years. 

Although  Garrick  admired  the  genius  of  Carriers 
the  actress  he  hated  the  woman,  and  once  judgment 
said  she  was  the  "worst  of  bad  women,  far 
below  thought  of  any,  and  as  silly  as  she  was 
false  and  treacherous."  A  hard  judgment  ! 
But  Frances  Abington  is  not  an  appealing 
character.  There  are  no  anecdotes  of  kind- 
ness, pity  for  the  unfortunate,  and  hidden 
deeds  of  charity  associated  with  her  name. 
She  was  merely  a  wonderfully  talented  actress, 
a  woman  who  conquered  society  with  the 
weapons  of  wit  and  cleverness;  and  society, 
then  as  now,  conveniently  able  to  ignore  any- 
thing undesirable,  forgot  St.  James's  Park, 
Vinegar  Yard,  the  cobbler  father  and  ostler 
brother,  and  spoke  of  "  The  Abington  "  as  a 
descendant  of  one  Christopher  Barton,  whose 
son,  a  prebendary  of  Westminster  Abbey,  was 
her  grandfather  ! 

At  Drury  Lane  she  played  Portia,  Beatrice,  Admira- 
Desdemona,  Olivia,  and  Ophelia,  her  inimitable  tion  of  Dr. 
Lady  Townley,  Millamant,  Miss  Prue  in  Love 
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for  Love,  Lydia  Languish,  and  she  was  the 
original  Lady  Teazle  (1777).  In  this  role  she 
was  unsurpassed.  Her  salary  at  Drury  Lane 
was  £12  a  week,  with  a  benefit;  £60  for 
dresses,  and  she  only  appeared  three  times 
weekly.  Her  relations  with  Garrick  continued 
very  strained;  she  kept  up  an  angry  corre- 
spondence with  him,  and  while  he  com- 
plained of  her  bad  temper,  want  of  zeal  in 
her  profession  and  general  querulousness ; 
she  reproached  him  for  his  persistent  attacks 
on  her,  and  probably  Mrs.  Abington  hated 
him  as  much  as  he  did  her.  Yet  she  did 
not  lack  friends.  Horace  Walpole  was  one 
of  her  greatest  admirers,  and  invited  her  to  his 
"  Castle  of  Ortranto "  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
and  the  fashionable  world  found  her  one  of 
its  most  entertaining  and  amusing  members. 
Frances  Abington,  always  perfectly  dressed, 
charmingly  pretty,  audaciously  witty,  was  in 
great  request  everywhere,  but  she  had  few 
friends  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  Dr. 
Johnson  admired  her,  for  she  knew  how  to 
flatter  his  vanity,  and  Dr.  Johnson  (although 
he  would  have  indignantly  denied  it)  had  a 
partiality  for  any  one  who  was  the  fashion. 
In  1775  she  begged  him  to  attend  her  benefit 
at  Drury  Lane.  He  duly  went  but  sat  in  such 
a  place  in  the  theatre  that  he  could  neither 
see  nor  hear.  "  Why  did  you  then  go  ? " 
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asked  Boswell,  on  learning  this  strange  pro- 
ceeding. "  Because,  sir,"  retorted  the  great 
man,  "  Mrs.  Abington  is  a  favourite  of  the 
public,  and  when  the  public  cares  a  thousandth 
part  for  you  that  it  does  for  her,  I  will  go  to 
your  benefit  too."  A  crushing  retort !  Dr. 
Johnson  also  occasionally  supped  with  her, 
and  annoyed  Mrs.  Thrale  by  praising  Mrs. 
Abington' s  jellies. 

In  1782  Mrs.  Abington  left  Drury  Lane  for  Retire- 
Covent   Garden,   and,  on   April   12,    1790,   she  mentand 
took  an  informal  leave  of  the  stage,  playing  ™&Wwr- 
Lady  Racket  in  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage.    She  ance 
was  absent  from  the  boards  from  1790  till  1797, 
when    she    made    her    reappearance.     Always 
intensely  vain  and  desirous  of  looking  young, 
her    increasing    stoutness    no    doubt    troubled 
her,    and   came   as   a   shock   to   some   of   her 
audience,  who  had  formerly  admired  her  once- 
perfect  proportions.     But  mind  triumphed  over 
matter,   and  although  her  elegance  was  that 
of  a  past  day,  and  she  was  no  longer  pretty, 
she    made    her    hearers    forget    her    personal 
defects  and  only  remember  the  genius  that  was 
still  hers. 

There   is   nothing   of   particular   interest   to  Private 
record  about  the  private  life  of  Mrs.  Abing-  life 
ton,  for,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  apart 
from  being   a   great   actress   she  was   not   an 
interesting    woman   to    others   than   those   of 
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the  world  in  which  she  moved.  She  had 
plenty  of  determination,  wonderful  spirits,  and 
a  certain  cold  brilliancy,  but  she  possessed 
no  domestic  or  really  artistic  qualities.  Poor 
"  Perdita,"  with  her  unfortunate  history  and 
highly  strung  temperament,  Mrs.  Jordan,  with 
her  too  obtrusive  domesticity,  and  Mrs.  Siddons, 
with  her  lofty  grandeur,  were  far  more  loved 
than  ever  was  Frances  Abington.  There  was 
"  something "  lacking,  due  possibly  to  the 
fact  that  beyond  her  art  she  had  no  other 
resources. 

Portraits  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  given  us  two 
beautiful  portraits  of  Mrs.  Abington — one  as 
"  Roxalana "  and  the  other  as  Miss  Prue  in 
Congreve's  Love  for  Love  both  of  which 
adequately  convey  the  beauty  of  form  and 
feature  which  she  possessed. 
After  1797  she  did  not  return  to  the  scenes 

retirement  of  j^  former  triumphs.  Her  earnings  from  her 
profession  and  the  legacy  from  Mr.  Needham 
placed  her  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
she  spent  a  great  deal  of  her  time  playing 
cards.  She  no  longer  cared  for  her  personal 
appearance ;  in  fact  she  neglected  the  art  of 
dress.,  and  was  seen  about  covered  with  an 
ordinary  red  cloak — a  common  looking  old 
woman,  who  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
small  tradesman's  wife  !  What  a  descent  for 
the  erstwhile  fashionable  beauty  whose  taste  in 
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chiffons  was  proverbial !  She  lived  in  various 
parts  of  town — once  in  a  big  house  in  Clarges 
Street,  where  she  kept  up  great  state,  then 
at  19  Eaton  Square,  and  afterwards  in  Pall 
Mall. 

The  eventful  year  of  1815  found  Frances  A  soured 
Abington  quite  forgotten.  She  was  eighty  woman 
years  of  age,  a  soured  woman  whose  only 
links  were  in  the  past,  lonely,  unwanted  and 
unloved.  She  had  attained  the  end  which 
she  had  desired ;  the  flower-girl  had  flung 
aside  her  flowers  to  pluck  the  laurels  of  fame, 
but  in  culling  those  laurels  she  had  neglected 
to  mix  with  them  the  everlasting  blossoms  of 
love,  kindness,  and  unselfishness  which  are 
perhaps  the  fairest  and  sweetest  in  life's 
garland.  But  what  she  gave  to  the  world, 
and  what  has  made  her  famous,  was  her  genius. 
Its  flame  burnt  brightly,  and  the  memory 
of  its  radiance  is  treasured  in  the  annals  of 
the  stage. 

The  day  came,  some  time  in  1815— we  do  Her 
not  even  know  the  exact  date — when  Frances  death 
Abington  died.      Her  funeral  was  unattended ; 
no  mourners   saw   the  last   of   one   who  had 
been  so  eagerly  sought  after  !     She  lies  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  within 
a    stone's-throw    of    another    as    hard    and 
worldly—"  Old  Q."— and  so  "  Nosegay  Fan  " 
is  in  fashionable  society  to  the  last.     She  is 
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a  striking  example  of  feminine  adaptability 
and  the  power  of  fixed  determination.  When 
one  considers  the  many  difficulties  that  beset 
the  path  of  an  actress  in  those  days,  it  is  im- 
possible to  grudge  Frances  Abington  her  full 
meed  of  praise,  both  as  a  woman  who  elevated 
herself  from  ignoble  surroundings  and  as  the 
actress  who  delighted  her  audiences  as  Miss 
Prue. 
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IN  the  entrance  hall  of  the  British  Museum  A 
may  be  seen  a  modern  piece  of  statuary  repre-  statue 
senting  the  life-sized  figure  of  a  woman  in  all  ™  *?f 

the  perfection  of  youth.     Her  face  is  a  pure  ~T 

,       . . ,          •  ,         ,  •  -,        r      -ir,  Museum 

oval    with    aristocratic    and    refined    features, 

the  firm  yet  sweet  mouth  bespeaking  the 
character  and  decision  that  were  peculiar 
to  the  original  in  life ;  but  few  of  the 
hundreds  who  give  the  marble  a  passing 
glance  of  admiration  realise  that  it  represents 
one  of  the  most  clever  and  beautiful  women 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Anne  Darner  was  a  rare  example  of  all  that  Corn- 
is  most  feminine  allied  with  the  mental  vigour  panton- 

of  a  man.     Gifted  with  extraordinary  talents,  *$*P  °f 
i-  r  •      j      f    ,1-  vj.-  •         Horace 

she  was  a  friend  of  the  greatest  politicians 

and  literary  men  of  her  day,  and  she  shone  in 
society  as  a  worthy  descendant  of  two  noble 
English  families.  Born  in  1748,  the  daughter 
of  Field-Marshal  Henry  Seymour  Conway  and 
his  wife  Caroline,  only  daughter  of  John, 
Duke  of  Argyll,  and  widow  of  the  Earl 
of  Ailesbury,  Anne  inherited  some  of  the 
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beauty  of  her  grandmother,  the  famous  Mary 
Bellenden.  Her  childhood  was  chiefly  passed 
with  her  cousin,  Horace  Walpole,  who  spared 
no  pains  to  cultivate  her  intellectual  gifts, 
which  his  shrewd  observation  noted  were 
far  beyond  those  of  the  average  girl.  He 
therefore  inculcated  in  her  a  taste  for  the 
best  English  and  foreign  authors,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  love  of  belles  lettres  which 
lasted  all  her  life. 

A  walk  When   Anne   Conway   was   about   seventeen 

«***  the    historian,   David    Hume,    was    acting    as 

her  father's  secretary ;  he  and  Anne  were 
great  friends ;  she  often  used  to  accompany 
him  in  his  walks,  and  was  good-naturedly 
tolerant  of  his  slightly  heavy  conversation. 
One  day  they  chanced  to  meet  an  Italian 
boy  with  a  tray  full  of  plaster  figures  which 
did  not  represent  the  highest  achievements  of 
the  sculptor's  art.  Hume  stopped  the  lad, 
and,  after  talking  to  him  about  his  vocation, 
sent  him  away  happy  with  the  gift  of  a 
shilling.  No  sooner  had  the  boy  disappeared, 
than  Anne  began  to  tease  her  companion  about 
his  new  vdle  as  a  patron  of  such  inferior 
art,  and  Hume,  rather  mortified,  turned  to 
her  with  the  sharp  retort  that  the  productions 
she  despised  required  at  least  a  certain  amount 
of  skill  in  fashioning  which  she  did  not 
possess. 
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Anne  Conway  returned  home  silent  and  Anne 
somewhat  subdued.  Her  active  mind  seized  Conway's 
on  Hume's  remarks,  and  she  determined  to  sculpture 
commence  and  excel  in  an  art  which,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  left  severely  alone 
by  modish  young  ladies.  From  that  day  her 
movements  excited  a  good  deal  of  curiosity; 
she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  which  became 
forbidden  ground,  but  she  was  occasionally 
seen  wearing  a  large  mob-cap  which  covered 
her  waving  fair  hair,  and  her  dainty  dress  was 
completely  hidden  by  a  linen  apron.  After 
some  time  Hume  was  surprised  to  receive 
a  present  of  a  head  modelled  in  wax,  and 
still  more  surprised  when  Miss  Conway  told 
him  it  was  her  unaided  work,  but  he  damped 
her  ardour  by  grudgingly  remarking  that 
although  her  first  effort  was  praiseworthy,  it 
was  not  after  all  really  difficult  to  model  in 
a  soft  material,  for  the  real  art  of  sculpture 
lay  in  giving  hard  substances  the  curves  and 
expression  of  life. 

Nothing     daunted,     Anne    had    a     spirited  Lessons 
argument   relative   to   sculpture   and  its   difn-  from  the 
culties  with  her  cross-grained  friend,  and  set  t^>ree 
to  work   to  copy   the  wax   head  in   stone,   a  n 
result  which  Hume  was  unreservedly  able  to 
praise.     She  had  by  this  time  found  out  all 
the    delights    of    creating    that    are    the    true 
artist's,  and   she   assiduously  set    to   work    to 
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perfect  herself  by  the  best  instruction. 
Cerrachi  gave  her  lessons  in  modelling,  John 
Bacon  taught  her  the  secrets  of  the  chisel, 
and  Cruikshank  initiated  her  in  anatomy. 

The  pursuit  of  an  artistic  career  was  tem- 
marriage  porarily  stopped  by  Miss  Conway's  marriage, 
in  1767,  to  the  Honourable  John  Darner, 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Milton.  The  Conways 
were  greatly  pleased  at  the  match,  for  John 
Darner  was  heir  to  a  fortune  of  £30,000  a 
year,  and  his  father  also  gave  him  a  hand- 
some allowance.  Anne  received  a  jointure 
of  £2500,  £500  pin-money,  and  her  own  dot 
of  £10,000  provided  jewellery,  carriages,  and 
furniture. 

Such  a  beautiful  and  gifted  creature  as 
Anne  Conway  deserved  the  best  of  husbands, 
but,  unfortunately,  John  Darner  was  the  worst 
type  of  the  foolish  young  dandies  whose  sole 
thoughts  were  the  set  of  their  coats,  and 
the  eccentricities  with  which  they  amused 
their  friends.  He  would  appear  three  times 
a  day  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  his  extrava- 
gance soon  played  havoc  with  his  income, 
resulting  in  his  having  recourse  to  the  Jews 
to  temporarily  extricate  him  from  his  em- 
barrassments. His  wife  was  at  first  patient, 
then  contemptuous,  and  at  last  declined  to 
live  with  him.  Lord  Milton  refused  to  pay 
the  ever-increasing  debts,  and  Mr.  Darner 
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awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  had  estranged  his 
wife,  and  angered  his  father.  He  was  not 
manly  enough  to  renounce  his  follies,  and 
decided  that  death  was  the  only  possible  sequel 
to  his  difficulties.  On  August  15,  1776,  he 
gave  a  supper-party  at  the  Bedford  Arms, 
Covent  Garden ;  he  had  as  guests  four  women 
of  the  town  and  a  blind  fiddler,  and  the  even- 
ing passed  in  the  usual  drinking  and  coarse 
behaviour  which  constituted  his  form  of 
enjoyment.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  ladies  took  leave  of  their  host,  and  the 
fiddler  was  told  to  return  within  an  hour. 
When  he  did  so,  the  stillness  of  the  room  seemed 
to  him  unnaturally  oppressive,  and  there  was 
a  faint  smell  of  gunpowder  in  the  air  ;  greatly 
alarmed,  he  roused  the  proprietor  of  the  tavern, 
who,  on  entering,  saw  what  had  been  hidden 
from  the  blind  man.  John  Darner  was  lying 
dead,  killed  by  a  self-inflicted  bullet  wound. 
Mrs.  Darner  was  returning  to  London  on  the 
day  of  her  husband's  suicide,  and  the  awful 
news  was  broken  to  her  by  Fox,  who  purposely 
met  her  on  the  road  home. 

Lord  Milton  was  not  softened  by  his  son's  Anne,  a 
death,   and  vented   his   displeasure   on  Anne,  widow 
whose  personal  property  he  insisted  on  her  sell- 
ing to  pay  off  some  of  her  husband's  debts — a 
contemptible    action,    as    the     sum    accruing 
from    the    sale    was   not    nearly    sufficient    to 
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discharge  the  liabilities ;  the  dandy's  ward- 
robe, however,  was  afterwards  sold  for  £15,000 
— a  very  large  amount  in  those  days. 
She  goes  Anne  Darner  was  thus  left  a  childless  widow 
to  Italy  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  but  she  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  proposals  of  a  second  marriage, 
and  having  determined  to  devote  her  life  to 
art,  she  left  England  for  the  Continent  with 
her  aunt,  Lady  William  Campbell.  The 
journey  was  adventurous  from  the  outset,  as 
the  War  of  Independence  was  going  on  and 
the  Channel  was  full  of  French  and  American 
vessels.  A  French  man-of-war  engaged  the 
ship  on  which  Mrs.  Darner  was  a  passenger, 
and  a  four  hours'  fight  ensued,  but  Anne  was 
not  at  all  alarmed  at  her  experience,  and 
when  the  English  packet  surrendered,  she  was 
allowed  to  proceed  unmolested  on  her  journey. 
Her  The  course  of  study  Mrs.  Darner  had  mapped 

success  as  out  consisted  of  the  pure  antique ;  she  placed 
a  sculptor  classic  literature  side  by  side  with  classic 
sculpture,  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Homer, 
Demosthenes  and  Virgil,  recording  her  passing 
impressions  in  marginal  notes.  Her  work 
progressed  rapidly  and  a  bust  of  herself  was 
accepted  in  1778  by  the  Gallery  at  Florence. 
She  did  not  aspire  to  fineness  in  her  productions, 
but  aimed  at  a  sort  of  rugged  force  which 
she  thought  more  convincing  than  mere  pretti- 
ness.  Horace  Walpole  raved  over  his  cousin's 
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groups  and  busts,  which  he  considered  equalled 
the  best  antiques,  but  doubtless  this  opinion 
was  a  little  biased  by  his  pride  and  affection 
for  the  charming  artist. 

Anne    Darner    was    a    great    favourite    in  Her  life  in 
Roman    society ;     she    was    most    unostenta-  Italy 
tious,  although  her  skill  was  justly  celebrated, 
and  all  who  made  her  acquaintance  were  struck 
by  her  sound  sense  and  wide  general  informa- 
tion.    Her  life  in  Italy  was  a  very  happy  one, 
and  she  returned  to  London  a  brilliant  and 
ambitious  woman. 

The  unconventionality  that  was  part  of 
Mrs.  Darner's  creed  rendered  her  untrammelled 
by  the  stiff  routine  which  Georgian  society 
imposed  on  women ;  her  democratic  tendencies 
led  to  her  partisanship  of  Charles  James  Fox, 
and  she  was  very  active  on  his  behalf  during 
the  Westminster  election. 

Mrs.    Darner    was   greatly    sought    after    in  An 
society,   for   she    was    so    unlike    the    typical  amateur 
woman  of  fashion  that  she  came  as  a  refresh-  actress 
ing   novelty,  and   her   artistic   reputation  was 
enhanced   by  her  appearance    as    an  amateur 
actress    at    the    performances    given    by    the 
Duke    of    Richmond    in    1787.    All    the    best 
people  flocked  to  the  theatricals ;    Mrs.  Darner 
was    "  leading    lady,"    playing    Violante    and 
Lady     Freelove     and     displaying    undoubted 
talent    in   comedy.      She   continued   to   work 
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at  sculpture  during  the  next  few  years,  her 
best  examples  being  a  head  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  a  bust  of  Thalia,  both  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  she  also  executed 
heads  of  Thame  and  Isis  for  the  bridge 
at  Henley.  Mrs.  Siddons  sat  to  her,  as  did 
the  Kembles,  Viscountess  Melbourne  and  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  in  addition  to  her 
portrait  busts  her  studies  of  animals  were 
greatly  admired  on  account  of  their  absolute 
fidelity  to  life. 

Straw-  Anne's   affectionate  friendship  with   Horace 

berry  Hill  Walpole  still  continued.  She  modelled  various 
subjects  for  him  which  he  religiously  enshrined 
at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  his  pretty  compliment 
was  really  meant  when  he  inscribed  under  one 
of  her  gifts :  "  Non  me  Praxiteles  fecit  sed 
Anna  Darner"  She  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  the  grotesque  Thames-side  villa  and  was 
greatly  charmed  with  the  Misses  Berry,  and 
when  at  Horace  Walpole's  death  in  1797 
she  became  mistress  of  Strawberry  Hill,  it 
was  with  no  little  satisfaction  she  learned  that 
as  he  had  left  her  two  friends  Little  Straw- 
berry Hill,  their  neighbourly  intercourse  would 
continue  uninterrupted. 

Society  at       The     period     of    Anne    Darner's    reign    at 

Twicken-    Strawberry  Hill  was  one   of  unalloyed  enjoy- 

ham  ment  to  the   brilliant   woman   and   her   large 

circle    of    acquaintances.     For  twenty    years 
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every  one  who  was  worth  knowing  gravitated 
between  London  and  Twickenham,  and  not 
only  were  her  aristocratic  friends  to  be  met 
there,  but  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  clever 
people,  for,  always  Bohemian  in  her  tastes, 
she  loved  the  society  of  persons  of  talent, 
although  they  might  be  poorly  endowed  with 
this  world's  goods.  With  her  own  ambitions 
stimulated  by  the  energies  of  those  around 
her,  Mrs.  Darner  excelled  as  a  hostess ;  private 
theatricals  were  a  favourite  amusement,  and 
Joanna  Baillie  occasionally  wrote  the  epilogues 
for  the  plays.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Anne's,  and  Mrs.  Garrick  was  her 
inseparable  companion. 

The  garden  parties  at  Strawberry  Hill  were  Anne's 
events  to  be  remembered.  Queen  Charlotte  associates 
dined  there  on  one  occasion,  and  Caroline, 
Princess  of  Wales,  often  visited  Mrs.  Darner. 
When  we  think  of  those  she  knew,  we  are  better 
able  to  realise  her  great  personal  charm  and 
wonderful  intellect  for  Byron,  Scott,  Campbell, 
and  Tom  Moore  were  among  her  friends,  and 
John  Hunter  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  did  not  dis- 
dain to  discuss  scientific  subjects  with  her.  Anne's 
energy  was  prodigious ;  she  worked  at  sculpture 
all  the  morning  and  occupied  herself  with  gar- 
dening in  the  afternoon,  heedless  of  inclement 
weather,  and  she  took  an  immense  pride  in  the 
flowers  for  which  Strawberry  Hill  was  celebrated. 
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In  1802  Mrs.  Darner  visited  Paris  with 
Miss  Berry.  Their  letters  of  introduction 
admitted  them  to  the  best  society  and  they 
also  renewed  many  old  acquaintances ;  the 
Cosways  were  stopping  in  Paris,  and  Mrs. 
Cosway  presented  Mrs.  Darner  and  Miss 
Berry  to  Madame  Buonaparte,  and  shortly 
afterwards  they  went  to  the  Tuileries,  where 
Napoleon  graciously  accorded  each  lady  a 
few  words  of  welcome.  Anne  was  highly 
delighted  at  this  mark  of  favour,  and  more  so 
when  the  First  Consul  asked  her  to  execute 
his  bust  for  Fox  and  to  send  him  one  of  the 
Whig  Minister  in  return. 

Strawberry  Hill  being  entailed  on  the 
Waldegraves,  Mrs.  Darner,  in  1811,  decided 
to  resign  it  to  the  family,  and  some  years 
later  she  bought  York  House,  Twickenham, 
as  a  residence  for  herself.  Here  she  spent 
the  summer  and  resided  in  Upper  Brook  Street 
during  the  winter.  She  was  now  well  advanced 
in  years,  but  still  active  and  energetic  and 
entirely  devoted  to  art. 

When  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  a  relative, 
returned  from  Ceylon,  Mrs.  Darner  plied  him 
with  questions  regarding  Indian  art  and  its 
influence  on  the  native  mind.  Sir  Alexander 
was  not  impressed  with  the  Hindoo  deities 
or  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  East  which 
alone  realises  the  absolute  fitness  of  the  old 
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gods  for  their  environments ;  to  him  they 
were  merely  uncouth  images,  revolting  in 
their  hideousness,  and  he  painted  such  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  degradation  of  art  in 
India  that  Mrs.  Darner  was  at  once  seized 
with  the  inspiration  to  revolutionise  things 
and  to  substitute  busts  of  European  heroes  for 
the  placid-faced  Buddhas  beloved  by  their 
worshippers.  What  would  have  been  the  result 
of  her  project  had  she  lived  to  carry  it  out  we 
cannot  surmise ;  but  beyond  sending  a  bust  of 
Nelson  to  the  Raj  ah  of  Tanj  ore,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  nothing  definite  came  of  the  great  idea. 

It  was  only  when  nearing  her  eightieth  Last  years 
year  that  this  gifted  woman's  physical  and  death 
powers  began  to  fail ;  hers  was  the  gradual 
decay  of  some  noble  tree  which  is  majestic 
even  in  its  passing.  On  May  28,  1828, 
Anne  Damer  lost  her  sight,  and  she  gradu- 
ally sank  to  rest  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  her  two 
cousins.  She  was  buried  at  Sundridge  Church, 
and  by  her  express  wish  all  her  modelling  tools 
were  placed  beside  her  in  the  coffin,  and  her 
body  was  wrapped  in  her  working  apron.  For 
some  inconceivable  reason  she  ordered  the 
destruction  of  all  her  private  papers,  an  irre- 
parable loss,  as  they  included  letters  from 
some  of  the  most  notable  and  interesting 
personages  of  her  day. 
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ON  any  fine   morning    about    the    year    1765,  Edin- 
passers     down     the     Netherbow,     Edinburgh,  burgh  in 
might    have   noticed   two   lovely   young    girls  J7^5 
brimful   of   mischief   and   high   spirits   waiting 
near  a  stable  in  Fountain  Close,  and  had  any 
curious    observer    cared    to    linger    he    would 
have  seen  the  stable  door  open  to  allow  the 
egress  of  one  of    the  enormous  vagrant  pigs 
which,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  grubbed 
in    the    refuse    of    Scotch    streets.     But    this 
particular    pig    was    not    allowed    to    imitate 
his  kind,  for  one  girl  mounted  his  back  and 
rode  her  novel  steed  down  the  highway,  urged 
on  by  her  sister,  who  belaboured  the  disgusted 
animal  with  a  stout  stick. 

These  two  young  hoydens  were  the  Misses  TheMax- 
Jane   and   Eglintoune    Maxwell,    daughters   of  wells  of 
Sir   William   Maxwell   of   Monreith,    who   had  Monrtitb 
married  Magdalen,  daughter  of  William  Blair 
of  Blair.     The  Maxwell  family  was  a  large  one  ; 
the   children   were   clever    and   good   looking, 
brought   up   in  Spartan   simplicity,   and  lived 
with  their  parents  in  an  inconvenient  dismal 
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flat  in  Hyndford  Close,  where  the  kitchen 
opened  on  a  narrow  passage,  and  where  the 
household  washing  was  habitually  dried  on  a 
pole  hoisted  slantwise  from  one  of  the  windows. 
Jane,  born  in  1750,  was  the  fairest  of  the 
fair  Maxwell  daughters.  Tall,  with  a  lovely 
oval  face  lit  by  expressive  eyes,  a  mouth  and 
chin  showing  marked  character,  a  wealth  of 
dark  hair  clustering  on  a  head  well  set  on  a 
graceful  neck,  and  the  whole  figure  exquisitely 
symmetrical — such  was  the  girl  who  became 
afterwards  celebrated  as  Duchess  of  Gordon. 

The  charms  of  "  Jenny  of  Monreith  "  were 
the  reigning  Edinburgh  toast,  but  among 
numerous  admirers  a  young  officer  repre- 
sented the  hero  of  her  one  love-dream.  Before 
any  question  of  their  marriage  could  be  raised 
he  was  unexpectedly  ordered  abroad,  and 
presently  the  news  came  that  he  was  dead. 
Jane's  grief  at  the  time  was  deep  and  real, 
but  the  buoyancy  of  youth  reasserted  itself, 
and  she  once  more  entered  into  the  excitements 
of  dances  and  assemblies.  She  was  no  bread- 
and-butter  miss,  for  she  despised  conven- 
tionalities, and  her  detractors  have  always  in- 
sisted on  her  lack  of  femininity ;  nevertheless, 
to  see  Jane  Maxwell  was  to  love  her,  and  so 
thought  Alexander,  Duke  of  Gordon. 
The  Duke  The  young  duke  was  twenty-four  years 
of  Gordon  of  age,  placid  and  even-tempered,  and  he  had 
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none  of  the  Gordon  ambition  or  eccentricity. 
He  was  a  most  eligible  parti,  and  urged  by 
her  mother,  Jane  was  persuaded  to  accept 
his  proposal  of  marriage,  and  became  Duchess 
of  Gordon  on  October  28,  1767. 

The  early  days  of  the  honeymoon  were  A  lover's 
passed  in  the  country,  and  probably  the  bride  letter 
of  seventeen  would  have  been  quietly  happy 
but  for  the  memory  of  her  first  love.  One  day 
a  letter  arrived  for  her  addressed  to  Jane 
Maxwell,  and  despatched  from  Edinburgh. 
As  she  idly  took  up  the  envelope,  the  sight 
of  the  writing  sent  the  blood  pulsing  from  her 
heart,  for  the  well-known  characters  were  from 
him  she  imagined  no  more  !  With  tear-filled 
eyes  the  miserable  girl  read  the  tender  words 
penned  in  all  the  rhapsodies  of  a  happy  lover 
who  rejoiced  that  the  period  of  separation  was 
over  and  that  he  was  able  at  last  to  return 
and  claim  lovely  Jenny  of  Monreith  ! 

Alas !  for  dreams  that  can  never  be  realised.  Jane  and 
The  unsoftened  blow  was  terrible  to  the  the  Duke 
highly  strung  impressionable  girl.  Hardly 
conscious  of  her  actions  she  rushed  from  the 
house  to  seek  solitude  in  her  misery,  but  ex- 
hausted with  the  nervous  tension  she  had 
undergone,  she  fainted  in  the  grounds,  where, 
motionless  and  unconscious,  she  was  discovered 
by  her  husband.  As  he  stooped  to  raise  her 
the  sight  of  the  letter  she  was  holding  arrested 
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his  attention,  and  rightly  conjecturing  that 
unexpected  bad  tidings  accounted  for  her 
condition,  the  duke  took  the  letter  from  his 
wife's  unresisting  fingers  and  glanced  at  the 
contents.  What  he  read  affected  him  almost 
as  deeply  as  it  had  affected  Jane,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
after-estrangement  between  them.  The  breach 
never  completely  healed,  and  although  Jane 
Gordon  was  ever  an  exemplary  wife,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  her  love  of  excitement  and 
feverish  pursuit  of  pleasure  arose  solely  from 
attempting,  as  many  women  will  always  do 
more  or  less  successfully,  to  drown  Sorrow  in 
the  Waters  of  Forgetfulness. 

The  The    Duchess    of    Gordon    entered    London 

Duchess      society  fully  prepared  to  enact  the  grande  dame. 
in  Her    husband's    family    were    staunch   Tories, 

London  an(j  jane  accepted  and  carried  out  the  Gordon 
traditions.  She  had  in  her  all  the  elements 
for  social  success.  Witty,  gay,  beautiful, 
ambitious,  with  the  wonderful  gift  of  adapt- 
ability, the  duchess  was  popular  with  every 
one,  and  she  was  a  centre  of  attraction  in  the 
dull  Court  of  George  III.  Perhaps  her  un- 
fortunate love-experience  made  her  somewhat 
hard,  as  she  was  strangely  calculating  for 
so  young  a  woman  and  thought  a  great  deal 
of  the  value  of  birth,  money,  and  place.  She 
was  always  charming,  despite  the  uneasy  feel- 
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ing  she  gave  to  persons  of  influence  who  were 
victims  of  her  fascination,  as  they  were  dimly 
conscious  of  being  used  for  future  services, 
but,  struggle  though  they  might  to  resist  her, 
Jane  Gordon  was  irresistible. 

The  Tory  party  soon  acknowledged  her  A  great 
value  in  politics,  and  Fox  found  it  necessary  'politician 
to  put  forward  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 
Jane  was  then  living  at  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham's  house  in  Pall  Mall,  which 
speedily  became  known  as  the  great  Tory 
centre.  She  entered  the  arena  of  active 
politics  as  thoroughly  as  she  did  anything 
that  appealed  to  her,  and  was  a  most  useful 
Government  whipper-in.  Was  a  member 
dilatory  or  wavering  ?  He  was  at  once  com- 
manded to  wait  on  her,  and  her  lovely  face 
became  more  animated,  and  her  soft  voice 
softer,  as  she  urged  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
duties  until  the  flattered  and  cajoled  man 
almost  persuaded  himself  that  his  party 
adherence  was  of  personal  importance  to  his 
beautiful  hostess. 

Jane  Gordon  was  indeed  a  striking  figure.  Her  vivia 
As  we  read  of  her  sayings  and  doings,  some-  person- 
thing   indestructible   of   her   vivid   personality 
is  wafted  across  the  years  that  have  passed 
since  she  lived  and  died.     How  easy  it  is  to 
picture    her    at    rout    or    masquerade,  where 
her  dancing  was  always  graceful  whether  she 
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took  part  in  her  favourite  Scotch  reels  or 
curtseyed  and  glided  through  the  more 
stately  minuet.  As  she  entered  her  sedan- 
chair,  dressed  to  perfection  and  glittering 
with  jewels,  a  typical  aristocrat,  who  would 
have  imagined  the  haughty  St.  James's  beauty 
as  the  pig-riding  tomboy  of  the  Netherbow, 
or  the  heartbroken  girl  who  had  loved  so 
unhappily. 

<The  The  Gordon  family  was  very  popular  until 

Gordon  the  year  1780,  when  the  deplorable  Gordon 
Riots  Riots,  headed  by  Lord  George  Gordon,  caused 
wide-spread  alarm.  Lord  George  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  duke,  and  he  had  inherited 
the  Gordon  eccentricities  to  such  an  extent 
that  with  him  eccentricity  bordered  on  mad- 
ness. He  was  a  fanatic  unluckily  possessed 
with  power  to  hold  an  audience,  and  his  wild 
harangues  resulted  in  deeds  of  unchecked 
violence  by  an  uncontrollable  mob.  Fire  added 
to  the  terrors  of  riot,  streets  and  squares 
became  a  blaze  of  light,  and  the  flames 
from  burning  houses  and  prisons  illumined 
the  midnight  sky,  showing  a  crew  of  drink- 
ing insurgents,  more  fiends  than  men,  whose 
excesses  the  troops  were  powerless  to  prevent. 
Trial  of  Lord  George  Gordon  was  apprehended  as 
Lord  the  instigator  of  the  evil,  and  his  family's 

George        indignation   was   coupled  with   anxiety   as   to 
his  probable  fate.    The  trial  took  place  in  1781, 
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Erskine  defending,  and  through  his  exertions 
Lord  George  was  acquitted.  His  future  conduct 
was  on  a  level  with  his  old  follies ;  he  became 
a  Jew,  and  was  subsequently  imprisoned  in 
Newgate  for  libelling  Marie  Antoinette.  He 
died  there  shortly  afterwards,  a  most  mis- 
taken and  erring  man  to  whom  death  came  as 
the  best  possible  release. 

The  duchess  was  not  in  London  during  The 
the  Gordon  Riots,  for  she  had  gone  to  spend  Duchess 
part  of  the  year,  as  was  her  custom,  in  Scot-  at  Gordon 
land.  She  was  an  ideal  hostess  and  one  of 
the  busiest  women  imaginable,  superintending 
her  daughters'  education,  keeping  up  a  wide 
correspondence,  and  reading  everything  that 
was  new  and  interesting,  besides  entertaining 
a  large  circle  of  friends  at  Gordon  Castle. 
Hither  came  Dr.  Beattie,  whose  admiration 
for  Jane  Gordon  amounted  to  worship,  as  it 
was  to  her  that  he  owed  some  few  happy  hours 
in  a  life  saddened  by  his  wife's  insanity,  and 
the  early  death  of  his  only  son.  The  duchess 
was  never  the  cold,  brilliant  woman  of  fashion 
to  Beattie ;  she  consoled  and  sympathised  with 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  see  natural  impulses 
of  softness  and  lovableness  which  she  was  not 
credited  with  possessing.  Gordon  Castle  was 
a  haven  of  rest  to  the  lonely  man,  and  there 
he  wrote  and  dedicated  to  his  generous  friend 
the  well-known  "Lines  to  a  Pen": 
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Two 
quarrel- 
some 
lords 


Robert 
Burns 


His  per- 
sonality 


"  Go  and  be  guided  by  the  brightest  eyes, 
And  to  the  softest  hand  thine  aid  impart 
To  trace  the  fair  ideas  as  they  arise 
Warm  from  the  purest,  gentlest,  noble  heart." 

Lord  Kaimes  was  also  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Gordon  Castle,  where  he  invariably  quarrelled 
with  another  privileged  guest,  the  eccentric 
Lord  Monboddo,  whose  pet  theory  was  that 
mankind  originally  possessed  tails  !  Lord 
Kaimes' s  hobby  was  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages,  which  Monboddo  pooh-poohed;  so 
the  two  gentlemen  squabbled  and  wrangled, 
only  having  one  idea  in  common,  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  whom 
Lord  Monboddo  called  "  Helen  of  Troy,"  and 
to  whom  Lord  Kaimes  bequeathed  a  souvenir 
in  remembrance  of  her  kindness. 

In  1787,  when  the  duchess  was  staying  in 
Edinburgh,  the  idol  of  the  moment  was 
Robert  Burns,  who  was  experiencing  that 
"to  be  great  is  charming."  He  was  luckily 
blest  with  perfect  self-confidence,  and  was 
not  overawed  by  the  opinions  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  modern  Athens. 

All  the  great  ladies  lionised  Robert  Burns, 
and,  apart  from  his  fame  as  a  poet,  he  was  a 
striking  figure  in  any  crowd ;  he  possessed  a 
strong,  well-knit  figure,  and,  what  always 
appeals'  to  women,  a  face  that  showed  intellect 
and  had  no  trace  of  weakness.  To  him  the 
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society  of  a  clever  woman  was  more  attractive 
than  the  society  of  a  clever  man,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon  used  to  remark  that  Burns' s 
fascination  for  her  sex  lay  in  the  charm  of 
his  conversation,  which  was  both  grave  and 
gay,  but  always  interesting. 

A  memorable  event  in  his  Edinburgh  ex-  "  A  ''• 
periences  was  the  evening  when  Burns  read  Winters 
his  poem,  "A  Winter's  Night,"  to  an  assembly  Night " 
which  represented  the  wit  and  beauty  of 
the  Scotch  capital.  The  poet,  carried  away 
by  the  inspiration  of  his  muse,  completely 
forgot  his  surroundings.  The  luxurious  room 
—mellow  with  the  light  of  many  wax  candles 
which  lit  up  the  attentive  faces  of  his 
listeners — vanished !  In  spirit  he  was  back 
in  the  cold  "  winter's  night "  side  by  side 
with  "  proud  poverty "  and  the  "  brattle  o' 
winter  war."  His  deep  tones  rose  and  fell 
with  solemn  meaning,  and  no  doubt  many  a 
man  felt  a  twinge  of  conscience  as  the  poet 
pictured  the  fate  of  some  helpless,  betrayed 
girl  who  had  to  face  the  terrors  of  the  winter 
night  and  the  colder  charity  of  the  world.  In 
conclusion  Burns  read  his  infinitely  touching 
lines ; 


Affliction's  sons  are  brothers  in  distress; 

A  brother  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the  bliss 
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"  But  deep  this  truth  impressed  my  mind, 

Through  all  his  works  abroad, 
The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 
The  most  resembles  God," 

One  woman  hung  in  rapt  attention  on  the 
poet's  words,  and  Jane  Gordon's  expressive 
face  glowed  with  enthusiasm.  The  platitudes 
of  society  were  not  for  her,  the  duchess  gave 
place  to  the  woman,  and  Burns  never  had 
a  more  sincere  and  heartfelt  tribute  to 
his  genius  than  that  which  was  paid  in  her 
broken  sentence  ;  "  You  .  .  .  have  completely 
carried  me  off  my  feet." 

Burns  Burns    left    Edinburgh  in    August  1787  on 

visits  a  tour  with  his  friend  Mr.  Nicoll,  and  find- 
Gordon  ing  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  Gordon  Castle, 
Castle  called  on  his  kind  friends,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Gordon.  His  visit  timed  with 
the  castle  dinner-hour  and  he  was  pressed 
to  remain,  which  he  did,  forgetting  to  men- 
tion until  long  after  dinner  that  he  was  not 
travelling  alone.  On  hearing  this  the  duke 
at  once  sent  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Nicoll  to 
join  Burns  at  the  castle.  When  the  messenger 
arrived  at  the  village  inn,  he  found  Nicoll 
in  a  most  wrathful  mood  and  he  refused  to 
listen  to  apologies  or  explanations.  As  Nicoll 
would  not  countermand  the  order  for  fresh 
horses,  Burns  had  to  leave  Gordon  Castle 
and  continue  what  must  now  have  been  a 
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most  disagreeable  journey.  The  poet  always 
regretted  the  unfortunate  incident,  as  there 
is  small  doubt  that  a  ripened  acquaintance 
with  the  Gordon  family  would  have  resulted 
in  his  future  worldly  advancement. 

The  married  life  of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  was  The 
at  this  period  undisturbed,  though  her  husband  Duke's 
could  never  forget  that  her  heart  had  not  been  l°ve  °f 
wholly  his,  and  perhaps  her  pride  repelled  any  astronomy 
advances  after  that  discovery.*     The  duke  had 
only   one   engrossing   idea — astronomy — which 
he  studied  day  and  night  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Copland,  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Aberdeen. 

Happiness,  denied   the    duchess   as   a  wife,  The 
was  given  to  her  as  a  mother,  and  never  were  Gordon 
children    more    tenderly    beloved    or    watched  High- 
over    than    Jane    Gordon's.     Her    two    hand-  landers 
some  sons,   George,   Marquis  of  Huntley,   the 
eldest,   a   most   popular   and   engaging   young 
man,  and   Alexander,  both  entered  the  army, 
and    the    former    was    endowed    with    all    his 
mother's  vivacity  and  impulsiveness.    In  1794, 
when  the  terror  of  the  French  invasion  was 
the    one    absorbing    topic    in    England,    Lord 
Huntley  applied  for  and  was  granted  letters 
of  service  to  raise  a  regiment  from  the  Gordon 

*  Letters  written  by  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  in  1805  to 
Mr.  Francis  Farquharson,  of  Edinburgh,  show  that  the 
latter  years  of  her  life  were  embittered  by  acute  differ- 
ences between  the  duke  and  herself  over  money-matters. 
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tenantry,  but  unfortunately  for  the  accepted 
ideas  of  patriotism  there  was  no  response  to 
his  appeal.  Such  coldness  made  the  duchess 
greatly  indignant,  and  she  set  off  for  the 
Highlands  undaunted  by  weather  or  distance. 
Donning  a  military  jacket  and  plaid,  with 
a  cockade  in  her  glengarry,  Jane  Gordon 
rode  to  the  country  fairs,  bewildering  and 
dazzling  the  Highlanders  as  she  bewildered 
and  dazzled  the  fashionable  world.  She 
alternately  begged  and  commanded  recruits, 
and  when  at  last  she  offered  to  kiss  whoever 
took  the  king's  shilling,  what  man  could 
resist  such  a  lovely  recruiting  sergeant  ?  And 
the  result  was  the  formation  of  the  famous 
Gordon  Highlanders  within  four  months  of 
the  duchess  taking  up  her  son's  project. 

The     matrimonial     fortunes     of     her     five 
charming    daughters  cost  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  much 
daughters    anxjous   speculation.     Nothing   was   too   great 
a  sacrifice  for  these  charming,  but  portionless 
girls,  who  did  not  even  possess  their  mother's 
beauty,  but  the  duchess's  manoeuvres  resulted 
in  brilliant  alliances  for  all  of  them. 

The  duchess  wished  to  secure  Mr.  Beck- 
ford,  the  eccentric  millionaire  and  author  of 
"Vathek,"  who  owned  Fonthill  Abbey,  for  a 
son-in-law,  and  invited  herself  and  one  of  her 
daughters  on  a  visit  to  him ;  but  Beckford,  a 
shrewd  man  in  spite  of  his  almost  childish 
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follies,  was  a  match  for  any  designing  mother. 
When  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  arrived  at  Font- 
hill  she  was  received  with  magnificent  and 
lavish  hospitality,  but  no  host  met  her,  and 
even  next  day  he  did  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, although  no  pains  were  spared  by  his 
servants  to  render  every  attention  to  his 
visitors.  The  same  thing  occurred  on  the 
succeeding  days,  and  Jane  Gordon,  finding 
that  Mr.  Beckford  was  invisible  to  marriage- 
able daughters,  returned  to  town  in  high 
dudgeon,  her  adventure  affording  a  good  deal 
of  amusement  for  ill-natured  gossips. 

Lady    Charlotte    Gordon    was    destined    by  Mar- 
her    mother    for    Pitt,    then    Prime    Minister,  riages  of 
who  was  decidedly  empresse  and  would  prob-  ^e 
ably   have    proposed,    had    it    not   been   for  dau&)ters 
Dundas,    who    did    not    wish    his    friend    to 
marry   any    one    related    to    the    Duchess  of 
Gordon.      He     cleverly     checked     Pitt's     in- 
tentions   by    telling    him    in    confidence    that 
he  himself  was  in  love  with  Lady  Charlotte, 
and   Pitt   at   once   relinquished   his   own  pre- 
tensions,   but    directly    this    desired   end   was 
attained    Dundas     retired    from    his    role    of 
prospective     suitor.      Two     years     afterwards 
Lady     Charlotte     married     Colonel     Lennox, 
afterwards    Duke    of    Richmond,  so   the  am- 
bitious duchess  had   a   duke  for  her  first  son- 
in-law  !     Lady    Madelina    Gordon    was    twice 
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married,    first    to    Sir    Robert    Palmer,    and, 
secondly,  to  Mr.  Charles  Fyshe  Palmer.     Lady 
Susan  married  William,  Duke  of  Manchester, 
Lady  Louisa  became  the  wife  of  the  second 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  and  the  youngest  daughter, 
Lady  Georgina,  married  John,  Duke  of  Bedford. 
The  one          Lady  Georgina  was  the  best-looking  of   the 
Napoleon    sisters,   and  it  was  for  her  that  her  mother 
reserved    her    most     cherished     hopes.      The 
duchess  happened  to  visit  Paris  in  1802,  when 
Napoleon  was  First  Consul.     He  was  attracted 
by  her  wonderful  personality  and  singled  her 
out    for   marked   attentions   at   the    Tuileries. 
Jane  was  in  her  element  in  Paris,  for  something 
of  the  volatile  French  nature  struck  a  respon- 
sive   chord    in    her    impressionable    tempera- 
ment, and  the  masterful  First  Consul  caused 
her — always  masterful  herself — to  admire  the 
resolution    and    superb  audacity  which   made 
the  One  Napoleon.     She  perhaps  imagined  her 
own  ambition  would   appeal  to  an  ambitious 
man,  and  her  active  brain  dwelt  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  marriage  between  Napoleon's  step- 
son, Eugene  Beauharnais,  and  Lady  Georgina, 
but  Eugene  was  already  affianced  to  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria's  daughter,  a  fair  sweet  girl  who 
deserved  a  better  fate. 

The   duchess   returned   to   London   and,   in 
1803,    Lady    Georgina   married   the    Duke    of 
Bedford,  a  widower  of  thirty-seven,  thus  com- 
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pleting    the    brilliant    marriages   which    were 
ever  a  source  of  pride  to  her  mother. 

London  society  was  ruled  by  the  Duchesses  The 
of  Devonshire  and  Gordon,  the  latter  always  return  to 
indefatigable  in  the  round  of  pleasure  which  London 
constituted  her  world's  enjoyment.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
both  ladies,  and  always  spent  part  of  his 
evenings  with  the  Duchess  of  Gordon.  He 
relied  on  her  shrewd  judgment,  although  her 
advice  was  not  always  palatable  to  the  dis- 
solute, selfish  man.  Jane  lectured  him  on 
his  follies  and  extravagance,  and  entered  into 
his  financial  troubles  with  the  anxiety  of  a 
mother.  The  duchess  knew  George  III.  was 
unfavourably  disposed  to  his  son,  and  she 
begged  the  prince  to  allow  Pitt  to  make  his 
debts  a  question  for  settlement  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  Pitt,  acting  under  a  strong  sense 
of  righting  a  wrong,  resolved  first  to  thresh 
out  the  legality  of  George's  secret  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  The  public  exposure 
of  the  discreditable  private  affairs  of  the  heir- 
apparent  was  not,  however,  desirable  in  high 
quarters,  and  the  prince  stooped  low  enough  to 
perjure  himself  and  lie  away  a  good  woman's 
honour,  by  allowing  his  friend  Sheridan  to 
openly  deny  the  marriage  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (April  8,  1787).  The  lie  resulted 
in  the  prince's  freedom  from  his  monetary 
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troubles,  and  probably  he  had  no  scruples 
as  to  the  moral  cost  of  the  way  out  of  his 
difficulties. 

'The  The  energy  of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  never 

closing  deserted  her;  she  was  the  true  type  of  the 
years  esprjt  fort  that  attracts  and  stimulates  all 
within  its  radius.  The  death  of  Lord  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  her  dearly  loved  son,  was 
a  blow  which  darkened  her  closing  years,  for 
we  are  told  she  never  recovered  his  loss.  But 
although  Jane  Gordon  mourned,  she  was 
always  the  same  kind  friend  and  mistress ;  her 
tenantry  and  servants  adored  her,  and  her 
practical  charity  was  the  real  Christian  virtue, 
for  she  never  made  a  favour  felt. 

The  world  she  moved  in  was  the  better 
for  her  presence,  and  her  fearless,  upright 
nature  was  an  influence  in  itself.  She  was 
not  faultless,  just  a  loving  and  very  womanly 
woman,  moulded  by  Nature  into  the  fairest 
form,  endowed  with  mental  gifts  above  the  aver- 
age, and  she  used  the  advantages  of  her  high 
position  and  brilliant  intellect  solely  for  good. 
The  end,  This  well-spent  life  ended  on  April  14,  1812, 
when  Jane  Gordon  laid  down  the  burden  of 
her  social  greatness.  She  who  had  lived  in  the 
glitter  of  Vanity  Fair  had  ever  remembered  to 
comfort  and  help  the  afflicted  in  the  shadowed 
ways,  and  many  a  one  must  have  said  of  her, 
as  did  once  Robert  Burns,  "  God  bless  her  !  " 
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The  Maid  of  Bath 

To    some    men    is    given    the    incomparable  Elizabeth 

treasure   of   a   true   helpmeet   whose   affection  Linley 

for  the  object  of  her  adoration  rises  to  such 

heights  that  his  weaknesses  count  as  nothing ; 

her  protective  instinct  takes  a  painful  pride 

in  hiding   from   the  world  the  faults   of  him 

who  is   to   her  faultless,  although   she   knows 

her  devotion  is  only  appreciated  in  the  way 

that  men    appreciate    the    everyday  things  of 

life. 

Elizabeth  Linley  was  such  a  woman.  She 
had  the  privilege  of  being  mated  to  a  genius 
in  the  person  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan; 
she  gave  him  her  beauty,  her  love,  and 
her  eminent  adaptiveness  in  return,  and  it 
was  only  when  the  grave  had  claimed  the 
earthly  Cecilia  (for  so  she  was  rightly  named) , 
that  her  husband  realised  the  treasure  he  had 
lost.  The  Maid  of  Bath  is  one  whose  memory 
grows  sweeter  as  the  years  pass  and  whose 
virtues  claim  enduring  remembrance. 
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Beau  In  order  to  transport  ourselves  to  the  days 

Nash  when  Elizabeth  Linley  and  Sheridan  first  met, 
we  must  imagine  Bath  in  the  year  1770.  Beau 
Nash  had  been  dead  nearly  nine  years,  yet  the 
effects  of  his  wonderful  organisation  were  still 
apparent .  This  remarkable  man  arrived  at  Bath 
in  1705,  and  with  the  eye  of  the  true  impresario 
recognised  its  glaring  defects  as  a  health  resort 
as  well  as  its  infinite  possibilities  of  regeneration. 
Nash  instituted  himself  as  the  master  spirit  in 
all  relating  to  the  management  of  the  town, 
and  such  was  the  influence  of  his  personality 
that  he  became  known  as  the  King  of  Bath. 
He  laid  down  certain  rules  for  those  persons 
who  took  the  waters ;  he  improved  the  Pump 
Room,  and,  more  important  to  the  gay  world 
who  came  to  the  town  for  amusement,  he 
built  the  famous  Assembly  Rooms.  His  love 
of  ostentation  stood  Bath  in  good  stead,  for 
trade  prospered,  and  his  magnificent  clothes 
and  famous  white  hat  were  eagerly  copied 
by  the  young  beaux,  who  considered  it  a 
fine  thing  to  imitate  the  autocrat  of  The 
Wells. 

"  A  nest         Elizabeth  Ann  Linley  was  born  at  5  Pierre- 

of  night-     pont  Street,  Bath,  on  September  7,  1754.     Her 

ingales  "     father  was  the  fashionable  music -master  of  the 

day  as  well  as  a  good  performer  and  composer  ; 

three   of    his  sons   and    four    daughters   were 

remarkable  for  their  musical   talent,   and   Dr. 
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Burney  was  particularly  happy  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  them  as  "  a  nest  of  nightingales." 

The  two  elder  Miss  Linleys  were  entrancing  Beauty  of 
girls,    but    although    Mary    Linley    was    well  Elizabeth 
dowered   by   Nature   in   face   and   figure,    her 
charms  were  completely  eclipsed  by  those  of 
her  sister  Elizabeth,  whose  beauty  was  the  talk 
of  Bath,  and  whose  voice  was  compared  with 
that  of   an  angel  by  those  who  listened  to  her 
singing. 

Mr.  Linley  had  at  one  time  taught  music  to  TheSheri- 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  the  clever  wife  of  Thomas  Sheri-  dans 
dan,  the  Manager  of  the  Dublin  Theatre  ;    in 
1770  the  Sheridans  removed  from  London  to 
Bath  and  renewed  acquaintance  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Linley.     The  young  people  of  both  families 
soon  made  friends,  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  with  all 
the  prejudices  of  his  day  against  public  per- 
formers, was  not  anxious  for  his  daughters  to 
become  too  intimate  with  the  Miss  Linleys. 

The  beautiful  and  talented  Maid  of  Bath  had  Mr.  Long 
no  lack  of  admirers,  and  Charles  Sheridan  and 
his  brother  Richard  only  represented  two  others. 
Naturally  her  parents  were  desirous  of  seeing 
Elizabeth  well  married,  and  both  were  delighted 
when  Mr.  Long,  a  rich  elderly  squire,  proposed 
for  her,  and  they  thought  nothing  of  the 
disparity  in  age  between  the  lover  of  sixty  and 
their  daughter  of  sixteen.  Mr.  Linley  was  no 
doubt  actuated  by  the  meritorious  motive  of 
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wishing  to  render  Elizabeth's  future  secure  from 
the  trials  of  a  professional  life,  although  her 
loss  to  him  as  a  popular  singer  would  be  no 
small  matter. 

His  Persuaded  by  her  parents,  and  obedient  to 

chivalry  their  wishes,  Miss  Linley  accepted  Mr.  Long, 
and  preparations  for  the  wedding  went  on 
apace  ;  the  squire,  who  was  most  lavish 
with  diamonds  and  settlements,  had  no  idea 
that  the  marriage  was  really  distasteful  to 
the  charming  girl  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply 
attached  until  she  wrote  and  told  him  she  could 
never  become  his  wife,  much  as  she  respected 
him.  Mr.  Long  acted  with  great  generosity, 
and  at  once  released  Elizabeth  from  the 
engagement,  bearing  the  blame  of  its  sudden 
termination  himself.  This  apparently  cavalier 
treatment  of  the  Maid  of  Bath  gave  rise  to 
a  great  deal  of  comment,  and  Mr.  Long 
was  dropped  by  many  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  justify 
himself  when  the  mortified  Mr.  Linley 
threatened  to  prosecute  him  for  "  breach  of 
contract." 

His  Elizabeth  became  ill  as  a  result  of  worry 

generosity  lest  her  father  should  discover  that  she  alone 
was  to  blame  in  the  matter,  but  Mr.  Long, 
chivalrous  as  ever,  stopped  proceedings  and 
disclosures  by  settling  £3000  on  his  whilom 
fiancee,  and  also  insisted  on  her  accepting  a 
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thousand  pounds'  worth  of  jewelry  besides  all 
the  other  presents  he  had  given  her. 

Now  an  heiress,  as  well  as  a  beauty,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Linley   was   persecuted   by    the   attentions   of  an  heiress 
would-be  suitors,  and,  worse  than  all,  her  life 
was   rendered   miserable   by   the   addresses   of 
Major  Mathews,  a  friend  of  her  father,  and  one 
of  the  most  dissipated  men  in  Bath. 

Major  Mathews  was  a  rich  man  who  possessed  Major 
an  estate  in  Wales  ;  he  was  married,  but  pre-  Mathews 
f erred  at  Bath  to  pose  as  a  devil-may-care 
bachelor.  He  admired  Elizabeth,  but  finding 
she  was  not  inclined  to  listen  to  his  protesta- 
tions, he  dropped  the  attitude  of  lover  and 
commenced  to  threaten  her.  He  vowed  he 
would  take  his  life  if  she  continued  obdurate, 
and  as  his  prospective  loss  did  not  seem  to 
affect  her,  he  declared  he  would  do  his  best 
to  injure  her  character,  a  menace  which  had 
the  result  of  greatly  alarming  the  sensitive  girl. 

Miss  Linley   was   too  much  in   awe  of  her  He 
parents  to  confide    in    them,  and    the  secret  threatens 
misery  and  terror  she  suffered  so  worked  on  Elizabeth 
her  feelings  that  at  last  she    decided  to  tell 
Alicia    and     Elizabeth     Sheridan    what    was 
troubling  her.     The  Misses  Sheridan  were  most 
sympathetic   confidantes,   and   the   three   girls 
discussed   endless   arid  impossible   schemes   to 
disconcert  Major  Mathews.     Mr.  Sheridan  was 
at  this  time  in  Dublin  with  his  wife,  and  as  his 
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son  Charles  had  left  Bath  to  cure  himself  of  a 
secretly  growing  infatuation  for  Elizabeth, 
there  was  no  one  to  advise  the  young  people 
except  Richard  Sheridan,  whom  his  sisters 
fondly  imagined  possessed  all  the  qualifications 
of  a  knight  of  old  in  the  cause  of  chivalry. 

Richard  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Mathews,  and  when  the  story  of  Miss  Linley's 
persecution  was  divulged  to  him  by  his  sisters, 
he  at  once  interviewed  the  Maj  or  with  the  result 
that  he  promised  to  leave  Elizabeth  unmolested 
in  future. 

The  Maid  of  Bath  was  greatly  relieved  when 
Sheridan  told  her  this  gratifying  intelligence, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  her  gratitude  she  opened 
her  heart  to  her  champion,  and  confessed  her 
hatred  of  the  publicity  her  position  as  Mr. 
Linley's  daughter  entailed ;  nothing,  she  said, 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  her  than  to  retire 
to  a  convent  and  live  quietly  until  she  came 
of  age.  Richard  was  touched  by  this  plaintive 
story,  and,  impulsive  as  usual,  he  at  once 
enlisted  his  sister  Alicia's  good  offices  on  behalf 
of  Elizabeth. 

Miss  Sheridan  was  struck  by  the  fresh 
romance  in  the  episode,  and  promised  her 
assistance ;  she  remembered  she  had  friends 
at  St.  Quentin  who  would  doubtless  shelter 
Elizabeth,  and  she  suggested  that  her  brother 
should  escort  Miss  Linley  to  France  and  leave 
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her  with  them — a  hare-brained  notion  and  one 
which  perhaps  Miss  Sheridan  would  not  have 
advocated  so  warmly  had  she  known  that 
Richard  was  fast  becoming  the  lover  instead 
of  the  friend  of  Elizabeth. 

The  whole  plan  was  carefully  thought  out,  Sheridan 
and  one  evening  when  the  Linleys  were  engaged  elopes 
at  a  concert,  Elizabeth,  who  had  excused  her-  *%., 
self  on  the  plea  of  illness,  met  Sheridan  outside  Ehzabeth 
her  father's  house  and  was  taken  by  him  to 
where    a   post-chaise    awaited    them    on   the 
London  Road.     Richard  had  secured  a  chaperon 
who  accompanied  the  pair  to  London,  where 
he  introduced  Miss  Linley  to  his  relative,  Mr. 
Ewart,  as  an  heiress  who  was  going  to  marry 
him  in  France. 

Mr.  Ewart  had  a  friend,  whose  father,  a  They  sail 
brandy  merchant,  owned  vessels  which  traded  for 
between  London  and  Dunkirk,  and  he  arranged 
that  the  fugitives  should  embark  on  a  ship 
which  was  sailing  immediately.  After  seeing  the 
couple  safely  on  board,  and  well  provided  with 
letters  of  introduction,  he  left  them  in  charge 
of  the  captain,  and  bade  them  farewell. 

The  morning  after  the  elopement  found  the  Charles 
Miss  Sheridans  alone  in  their  father's  house,  a  Sheridan 
situation  which  was  not  to  be  concealed  from 
their  landlord,  who  was  horrified  at  the  idea 
of  two  young  ladies  being  left  thus  unprotected, 
and  he  set  off  to  find  Charles  Sheridan  and 
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apprise  him  of  what  had  happened.  Charles, 
who  was  still  in  retirement,  bravely  trying  to 
forget  the  captivating  Maid  of  Bath,  was  greatly 
annoyed  on  hearing  how  his  brother  had  carried 
off  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  hurried 
home  to  find  a  scene  of  confusion,  with  Major 
Mathews  excitedly  demanding  news  of  the  run- 
away pair,  and  Thomas  Linley,  furious  at  his 
daughter's  deception,  on  the  point  of  starting 
in  hot  pursuit. 

The  Meanwhile    Elizabeth    and    her    lover    had 

marriage  reached  Dunkirk,  and  once  there  Richard  told 
Miss  Linley  that  he  would  never  leave  her  in  a 
convent  until  she  had  previously  married  him, 
and  he  also  added  that  unless  she  consented 
to  do  this  she  would  be  too  gravely  com- 
promised by  the  elopement  to  return  home. 
The  Maitf  of  Bath  was  ready  enough  to  acquiesce 
and  they  were  married  at  a  little  village  near 
Calais  by  a  priest  whose  services  were  often 
required  to  celebrate  secret  marriages.  The 
young  bride  and  her  husband  went  on  to  Lille, 
and  Elizabeth  proposed  that  she  should  remain 
at  a  convent  until  Sheridan  was  in  a  position 
to  publicly  claim  and  support  her  as  his  wife. 
This  project  was  frustrated  by  the  arrival  of 
the  irate  Mr.  Linley,  who,  after  an  angry  scene 
with  his  daughter  and  Richard,  insisted  on 
their  returning  to  England  with  him.  He 
was  unaware  of  the  secret  marriage,  as  the 
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young  couple  had  agreed  not  to  divulge  it  until 
an  opportune  moment. 

Major   Mathews,   who  was  quite  insane   on  Major 
the  subject  of  Elizabeth,  behaved  during  the  Mathew's 
trying  time  of  Mr.  Linley 's  absence  in  a  most  announce- 
incomprehensible  manner,  and  his  outrageous  ment 
conduct  culminated  in  a  paragraph  which  he 
inserted  in  the  Bath  Chronicle  of  April  8,  1772. 
After  a  rambling  and  badly  worded  statement 
about     Richard     Sheridan's     behaviour,     the 
announcement  ended,  "  I  cannot  longer  think 
he  deserves  the  treatment  of  a  gentleman,  and 
have  in  this  public  method  to  post  him  as  a  liar 
and  a  treacherous  scoundrel." 

This  astounding  announcement  was  at  once  Sheridan 
communicated  to  Sheridan  on  his  return  with  confronts 
Elizabeth  and  her  father  to  London,  and  hearing  him 
that   Mathews   was   in   town,    the   hot-headed 
and  justly  incensed    young  man  went  to  his 
lodgings   to   demand  an   explanation.     Such  a 
visitor  was  not  welcome  to  Mathews,    and  he 
endeavoured  to  calm  Richard  by  assuring  him 
that  the  paragraph  had  been  grossly  misrepre- 
sented,  and  that  the  original  was   in    reality 
nothing  more  than  an  inquiry  as  to  his  where- 
abouts, and  Sheridan  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  be  content  with  the  Major's  word  until  he 
could  ascertain  the   truth  for  himself,   which 
he  did  directly  he  arrived  at  Bath. 

Richard's  meeting  with  his  family  was  not 
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He  a  wholly  unalloyed  pleasure,  for  his  brother 

returns  to    was  in  a  bad  humour  and  high  words  passed 

Bath          between  them.     But  with  the  clannishness  of 

their   race,   Charles   Sheridan   made   Richard's 

quarrel    a   personal   matter,    and   when    their 

sisters  had  retired  for  the  night  the  two  young 

men  left  the  house  and  set  out  for  London  to 

confront  Mathews  with  a   copy    of   the   Bath 

Chronicle,  which  gave   the  lie  to  his  plausible 

explanation. 

On  arriving  in  London  the  brothers  went 
to  Mr.  William  Brereton's  house,  and  from 
there  a  message  was  sent  to  Major  Mathews, 
telling  him  to  fix  a  time  and  place  for  meeting 
Richard  Sheridan.  Mathews  met  his  opponent 
in  Hyde  Park,  from  where  they  adjourned  to 
the  Hercules  Pillars  and  then  to  the  Bedford 
Coffee  House,  which  Mathews  quitted  for  the 
Castle  Tavern,  where  he  was  followed  by 
Richard  and  his  second,  Mr.  Brereton.  A  duel 
ensued,  and  Mathews  was  disarmed,  but 
although  he  begged  for  his  life  he  "  denied  the 
advantage,"  which  so  angered  Sheridan  that 
he  insisted  on  the  Major  giving  up  his  sword, 
and  Mathews  having  complied  with  his  demand, 
Richard  broke  the  weapon,  and  accepted  an 
ungracious  verbal  apology  as  well  as  a  written 
retraction  of  the  offensive  paragraph. 
An  Alicia  and  Elizabeth  Sheridan  only  dis- 

apology       covered   the   absence   of   their   brothers   next 
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morning  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  two 
girls  were  greatly  alarmed.  They  hurried  to 
Mr.  Linley' s  house  to  ascertain  whether  Eliza- 
beth could  throw  any  light  on  the  matter,  but 
she  was  in  complete  ignorance  of  Richard's 
whereabouts  and,  hysterical  and  overwrought, 
she  went  from  one  fainting  fit  into  another  and 
her  father  was  obliged  to  summon  Dr.  Priestly  ; 
he  then  put  the  tearful  Miss  Sheridan  in  a 
sedan-chair  and,  "  taking  her  sister  by  the  hand, 
conducted  them  to  the  melancholy  home." 
On  the  following  Tuesday  Richard  and  his 
brother  returned  to  Bath  and  Major  Mathews's 
apology  was  at  once  inserted  in  the  Bath 
Chronicle. 

After  Miss  Linley 's  elopement  she  was  closely  Eliza- 
watched,  but  nevertheless  the  lovers  contrived  betVs 
to  meet,  and  they  corresponded  frequently ; 
Elizabeth  was  jealous  of  Richard,  for  in  a  letter 
to  him  she  wrote  :  "  Perhaps  now  whilst  I  am 
writing  and  amusing  myself  by  expressing  the 
tender  sentiments  which  I  feel  for  you,  you  are 
flirting  with  Miss  W.,  or  some  other  handsome 
girl.  ...  I  do  not  believe  any  such  thing,  but 
give  me  leave  to  doubt  that  I  may  with  greater 
pleasure  be  convinced  to  the  contrary.  No, 
my  life  and  soul,  I  love  you  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  should  never  bear  to  see  you  (even  in 
joke)  show  any  particular  attention  to  another." 
Poor  doubting  Maid  of  Bath,  how  intensely 
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human  your  words  are  as  one  reads  them 
to-day !  The  letter  ends  with  a  delightful  touch  : 
"  My  hand  shakes  so  at  this  moment  I  can 
scarce  hold  the  pen.  My  father  came  into  my 
room  this  moment,  and  I  had  just  time  to  stuff 
the  letter  behind  the  glass.  'Twas  well  he  did 
not  take  much  notice  of  me,  for  I  was  .  .  . 
Good-bye.  God  bless  ...  I  will  ..." 

As  the  season  had  arrived  for  Miss  Linley's 
concert  engagements  at  Oxford,  her  father 
took  her  there  in  June  1772  ;  she  sang  with 
her  usual  success,  her  wonderful  beauty  being 
as  much  talked  of  as  her  angelic  voice.  It 
was  fortunate  that  Elizabeth  was  absent  from 
Bath,  for  Major  Mathews  had  reappeared  there 
with  the  paramount  idea  of  killing  Richard 
Sheridan. 

A  challenge  was  sent  by  Mathews  to  Sheridan 
on  July  i,  1772,  and  they  met  on  Claverton 
Down  in  the  grey  dawn  of  July  2.  Richard 
adopted  his  tactics  of  the  first  duel  and  tried  to 
disarm  the  Major,  but  the  indistinct  light  hid 
the  unevenness  of  the  ground  from  him,  and 
he  fell  heavily  with  his  opponent,  both  their 
swords  being  broken  by  the  impact.  Mathews, 
who  was  a  strong  man,  kept  Sheridan  under 
him  while  he  stabbed  him  in  the  face  and  body 
with  a  piece  of  the  broken  weapon.  Richard 
endeavoured  to  show  he  was  unarmed,  and 
held  up  his  hand,  but  the  bully  cut  it  unmerci- 
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fully  and  pinned  the  wounded  man  to  the 
ground  with  a  sword-point  through  his  throat, 
exclaiming  :  "  I  have  done  for  him."  Mathews 
and  his  second  then  made  for  their  waiting 
carriage  and  drove  away. 

Sheridan's  postillions  lifted  him  into  his 
chaise  and  took  him  with  all  possible  speed  to 
the  White  Hart  Inn,  where  two  surgeons 
dressed  his  wounds,  and  the  following  day  he 
was  removed  to  his  home. 

All  accounts  of  the  duel  were  concealed  from  Elizabeth 
Miss  Linley  until  she  and  her  family  left  Oxford  discloses 
for  Bath.  As  they  neared  home  an  old  friend, 
Mr.  Panton,  met  them,  and  asked  Elizabeth 
to  share  his  chaise  for  the  remainder  of  the 
journey,  and  when  she  was  alone  with  him,  he 
told  her  all  that  had  happened.  The  poor  girl 
was  greatly  distressed  and,  throwing  prudence 
to  the  winds,  asserted  her  right  as  a  wife  to 
see  Richard.  This  was  impossible,  for  Mr. 
Sheridan  had  sternly  forbidden  any  intercourse 
between  his  family  and  the  Linleys.  He  had 
accepted  an  engagement  in  Dublin,  and  had 
decided  to  give  up  his  Bath  residence  and  to 
send  his  daughters  and  Richard  to  St.  Quentin ; 
but  he  afterwards  changed  his  mind  respecting 
his  son  when  he  discovered  he  was  still  secretly 
meeting  Miss  Linley  and  placed  him  in  charge 
of  some  friends  at  Waltham  Abbey. 

Mr.  Linley  also  disapproved  of  the  attach- 
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ment  between  Elizabeth  and  Richard  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  prevent  their  meeting.  He 
declared  any  ceremony  that  had  taken  place 
was  rendered  invalid  by  the  fact  that  his 
daughter  was  under  age,  and  he  treated  her 
with  so  much  harshness  that  she  wrote  despair- 
ing letters  to  her  lover  telling  him  how  her 
father  was  trying  to  force  her  into  a  marriage 
with  Sir  Thomas  Clarges. 

In  the  spring  of  1773  Richard  Sheridan  took 
a  decisive  step,  and  asked  Mr.  Linley's  per- 
mission to  marry  his  daughter,  and  offered  to 
allow  him  to  retain  control  of  the  bulk  of  her 
fortune.  This  offer  appealed  to  Mr.  Linley, 
and  forgetting  his  prejudices  he  consented ; 
on  April  6,  1773,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan 
was  admitted  to  the  Middle  Temple,  and  on 
the  thirteenth  of  the  same  month  he  wedded 
the  beautiful  Maid  of  Bath. 

The  honeymoon  was  spent  at  East  Burnham, 
and  the  young  couple  did  not  concern  them- 
selves with  ways  and  means.  Sheridan  was 
blest  with  the  most  sanguine  disposition,  and 
Elizabeth  was  so  devoted  that  her  implicit 
faith  in  her  husband's  abilities  made  the  future 
bright  in  her  eyes.  They  were  both  ideally 
happy,  and  Mr.  Linley,  who  visited  them  at 
their  little  cottage,  was  enchanted  to  see  his 
"  Betsy  "  and  his  now  "  dear  Sheridan." 

Elizabeth  and  Richard  remained  at  East 
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Burnham  for  about  a  year,  and  then  removed  Sheridan' 
in  1774  to  a  house  in  Orchard  Street,  Portman  literary 
Square,  having  previously  spent  the  winter 
with  Storace  the  composer.  Sheridan  was  now 
busy  with  all  kinds  of  literary  work,  and  had  a 
comedy  in  rehearsal  at  Covent  Garden.  He 
quite  appreciated  his  wife's  distaste  for  publicity 
although  he  was  always  willing  to  let  her  sing 
to  the  numerous  friends  who  came  to  their 
house ;  one  of  them,  Mr.  Coote,  was  charmed 
with  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  introduced  her  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  the  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Devonshire. 

The     Duchess     was    greatly     attracted    by 
Richard's  cleverness  and  his  wife's  beauty,  but  beautiful 
she  hesitated  about  inviting  them  to  Devonshire  Duchess 
House  for  some  time  until  her  liking  overcame  °'  Pevon~ 
her   scruples   about   receiving   "  players,"    and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  eventually  became  her 
intimate  friends  and  most  welcome  guests. 

In  January  1775,  The  Rivals  was  performed  Sheri- 
at  Covent  Garden  with  extraordinary  success  dan's 
and  on  November  21  of  the  same  year  Sheridan's  success 
comic  opera  The  Duenna,  was  also  produced,  and 
enjoyed  the  then  unparalleled  run  of  seventy, 
five  nights.     Richard   Brinsley   Sheridan    was 
famous,  and  for  the  first  time   in  his  life  had 
money  at  his  command.     The  ambitious  young 
man   now  aimed  at  becoming    the    proprietor 
and   manager    of     Drury    Lane    Theatre    and 
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on  the  retirement  of  Garrick  an  agreement  was 
signed  in  June  1776  by  which  the  great  actor 
sold  his  share  in  the  theatre  for  £35,000  to 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Mr.  Linley  and 
Dr.  Ford,  and  on  September  21,  the  historic 
play  house  was  opened  under  Sheridan's  manage- 
ment. 

TheSberi-  There  were  numerous  posts  connected  with 
dans  at  the  management  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and 
Drury  Sheridan  did  not  forget  his  family  in  filling 
them.  His  father,  now  reconciled  to  him,  was 
made  stage  manager ;  Mrs.  Linley  took  charge 
of  the  wardrobe  (it  has  been  stated  that  she 
was  over-economical  in  regard  to  "  dressing 
the  plays")  ;  Mr.  Linley  composed  the  music, 
and  Elizabeth  and  her  sister  Mary  read  the 
manuscripts  sent  in.  Elizabeth  also  kept  the 
accounts  with  great  exactitude  and  left  her 
husband  free  from  minor  worries  which  are  so 
trying  to  persons  who  unfortunately  possess  the 
artistic  temperament. 

On  February  24,  1777,  A  Trip  to  Scarborough 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  which  enabled 
the  public  to  see  three  celebrated  actresses — 
Mrs.  Abington,  Miss  Farren,  and  the  romantic 
Mrs.  Robinson — performing  together.  The  im- 
mortal School  for  Scandal  first  saw  the  light 
on  May  8,  1777,  and  met  with  instantaneous 
success;  Sheridan's  income  was  no  longer  to 
be  counted  by  hundreds  but  by  thousands,  and 
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he  spent  his  money  with   true   Irish   reckless- 
ness. 

Elizabeth  Sheridan  and  her  sister  Mary  were  Mary 
inseparable   companions ;     Mary,    who    was   a  Linley 
handsome  and  charming  girl,  married,  in  1780, 
Richard  Tickell,  an  old  friend  of  the  Linleys. 
Mr.  Tickell  was  invaluable  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  as  he  knew  the  art  of  advertisement,  and 
on  many  occasions  judiciously   "  puffed "   the 
Drury  Lane  productions. 

Not  content  with  his  success  in  theatrical  Richard 
management,  Richard  Sheridan  turned  his  eyes  Sheridan, 
higher,  and  the  summit  of    his  ambition  was  M.P. 
represented  by  a  seat  in  Parliament.    Lord  John 
Townshend  interested  himself  in  his  aspirations, 
and  introduced  him  to  Fox,  with  whom  he  soon 
became  friendly,  and  when  in  1780   Sheridan 
appealed   for   the   support   of    the  electors  of 
Stafford,  he  was  assisted  in  his  campaign  by 
Lady    Spencer    and    Georgiana,    Duchess    of 
Devonshire,    and    owing     doubtless    to    their 
combined  influence  he  was  returned  as  Member 
for  Stafford  on  September  12,  1780. 

In  1784,  Maria,  the  third  Miss  Linley,  died ;  Death  of 
she  was  a  lovable  girl  but  too  etherial  for  a  Maria 
world  of  sorrow.    Just  before  her  death  she  sang  Linley 
the  air:    "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth," 
her  sweet  voice  betraying  no  signs  of  weakness, 
and  thus  she  passed  away  from  the  uncertainties 
of  life  to  the  glorious  prospects  of  Heaven, 
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Mrs.  Tickell  had  been  seriously  unwell  in 
February  1787,  and  came  to  London  to  consult 
a  medical  man,  but  she  returned  to  Hampton 
Court  on  May  15,  little  or  no  better  for  the 
treatment  prescribed.  On  the  25th  of  the 
same  month  her  illness  became  so  grave  that 
Mrs.  Sheridan  persuaded  her  to  try  the  Wells 
at  Clifton,  and  hither  they  repaired,  but  rapid 
consumption  set  in,  and  on  July  27,  Mary 
Tickell,  "  the  best,  the  kindliest,  the  most 
beloved  "  of  sisters,  died ;  she  was  then  only 
twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

Richard  Sheridan  and  his  wife  were  then 
living  at  The  Deepdene,  lent  them  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  where  Elizabeth  brought  her  sister's 
motherless  children,  and  she  occupied  her  time 
in  educating  them  and  making  them  happy. 
The  life  at  Deepdene  was  a  placid  one  ;  there 
were  pleasant  evenings  when  Jane  Linley  and 
Elizabeth  sang  together,  and  although  Sheridan 
was  obliged  to  be  often  absent  in  London, 
his  flying  visits  to  the  home  circle  were  thus 
doubly  welcome  to  his  wife.  Every  one  was 
proud  of  him,  Elizabeth  above  all  others  ;  but 
while  she  rejoiced  at  the  acclamations  he 
received,  there  were  times  when  she  looked 
back  on  the  less  prosperous  period  of  their 
married  life  with  feelings  akin  to  regret.  The 
girlish  jealousy  still  survived,  for,  seeing  in 
Sheridan  all  that  was  to  her  most  appealing 
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and  fascinating,  Elizabeth  could  not  but  believe 
that  he  appeared  as  appealing  and  fascinating 
to  every  woman  he  met.  "  Do  you  really  long 
to  see  me  ?  "  she  wrote  some  years  after  their 
marriage.  "  And  has  nothing  but  business 
detained  you  from  me  ?  Dear  dear  Sheri,  don't 
be  angry.  I  cannot  love  you  and  be  perfectly 
satisfied  at  such  a  distance  from  you."  She 
often  begged  Sheridan  to  live  in  the  country. 
"  I  love  you,  dearest,  better  than  my  soul,  and 
could  be  happier  with  you  in  some  little  cottage 
under  the  Alps  than  with  the  whole  world 
beside." 

Love    like    Elizabeth    Sheridan's    was    love  Eliza- 
indeed  ;    she  lost  sight  of  her  own  value  in  her  bettfs 
adoration  for  the  one  being  who  represented  character 
the  world  to  her.      Sheridan  was  also  jealous 
of  his  wife,  but  she  never  encouraged   any  of 
the  attentions  she  received,  and  was  a  striking 
example   of  womanly  purity  in  the  fast  living 
days  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1792,  Elizabeth  was  at  Isleworth  ;  she  Her  illness 
had  always  been  delicate  since  her  marriage 
and  relied  more  on  her  will  power  than  her 
strength.  She  had  been  troubled  with  a  bad 
cough,  and  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter  on 
March  30,  1792,  symptoms  of  consumption 
appeared,  and  as  she  did  not  regain  her  strength, 
Sheridan,  who  was  greatly  alarmed,  decided  to 
try  the  effect  of  the  Bristol  Waters  for  her 
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complaint,  and,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Strat- 
ford Canning,  a  great  friend  of  Elizabeth's, 
they  left  for  Hotwells,  where  they  arrived  on 
May  7. 

Her  last  Dr.  Bain,  the  celebrated  physician  at  the 
letter  Hotwells,  carefully  examined  Mrs.  Sheridan's 
lungs  and  found  they  were  most  seriously 
affected,  in  fact  it  was  a  hopeless  case.  Mrs. 
Canning  was  the  only  person  to  whom  the 
doctor  told  the  worst ;  Sheridan  realised  that 
his  wife  was  very  ill,  but  did  not  believe  her 
state  desperate,  although  perhaps  Elizabeth, 
with  dying  premonition,  knew  that  her  life  was 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  It  was  a  strangely 
sad  ending  for  one  who  was  so  lovely  and  gifted. 
She  would  occasionally  read  to  little  Betty 
Tickell,  and  with  unutterable  pathos  would 
often  seat  herself  at  the  harpsichord  and  play ; 
she  wrote  directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  her 
belongings,  and  on  June  21  she  penned  her 
last  letter  to  her  husband,  who  had  left  Hotwells 
to  bring  their  son  Tom  back  to  his  mother.  "It 
tires  me  sadly  to  write.  God  bless  you"  :  thus 
the  weary  hand  traced  the  words  that  confided 
him  Elizabeth  loved  so  dearly  to  the  protec- 
tion of  One  whom  she  felt  would  not  permit  her 
sufferings  to  be  prolonged. 

Her  About   four   on    the   morning   of   June   28, 

death          Sheridan  and  Mrs.  Canning,  who  were  sitting 
by  Elizabeth,  noticed  a  change  in  the  beautiful 
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face,  and  Dr.  Bain  was  hastily  sent  for.  Mrs. 
Sheridan  was  conscious  when  he  arrived  and 
desired  to  be  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes  with 
him.  She  then  asked  the  doctor  whether  she 
was  dying,  and  on  being  sorrowfully  told  that 
such  was  the  case,  she  nerved  herself  with 
supreme  fortitude  to  bid  farewell  to  her  loved 
ones.  It  was  a  grief -stricken  group  that  stood 
round  the  dying  woman  ;  Mrs.  Canning  brought 
the  little  niece  who  adored  the  dear  "  Mama- 
Aunt,"  but  Tom,  her  cherished  son,  and 
Richard,  her  idolised  husband,  were  the  last 
whom  Elizabeth  turned  to  comfort. 

At  five  o'clock  she  ceased  to  breathe.  The 
summer  sun  rose  over  the  Downs,  the  birds 
were  singing  in  the  scented  garden,  but  within 
the  darkened  chamber  of  death  the  voice  was 
hushed,  the  roses  had  withered,  and  the  sun  of 
Richard  Sheridan's  life  had  set  for  ever. 

Elizabeth   was   buried   on   July   7,   1792,  in  Burial  in 
Wells  Cathedral,  close  to  her  sister  Mary.    The  Wells 
funeral  service  was  most  impressive  and  the  Cathedral 
crowd  was  so  great    that    the  hum  of  voices 
drowned   the   tones   of   the   clergyman   as   he 
committed  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  best  of 
women  to  the  grave. 

It   is   impossible    to     speak    too     highly   of  Her 
Elizabeth    Sheridan's    sterling    qualities.     Few  purity  of 
girls  would  have  been  as   unpretentious  and  thought 
unspoilt  as  she  was  before  her  marriage  when  an     l'e 
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the  publicity  of  her  life  and  the  adulation  she 
received  would  have  influenced  the  character 
of  any  one  whose  principles  were  not  so  high  ; 
her  purity  of  thought  and  life  were  always 
maintained,  and  when  she  married  the  lover  of 
her  choice  and  was  again  a  favourite  in  society 
she  still  preserved  her  sweet  and  retiring  nature. 
Richard  Sheridan  found  in  her  a  wife  who 
always  influenced  him  for  good — with  the 
seemingly  unconscious  influence  that  never  seeks 
to  become  assertive  in  its  sway.  Elizabeth's 
only  weakness  was  jealousy,  but  even  that  was 
excusable  in  a  woman  to  whom  her  husband's 
affection  represented  existence. 

Her  The  quality  of  her  voice,  according  to  con- 

beauty         temporary  accounts,  must  have  been  remarkable, 
an^.  and  she  was  never  happier  than  when  she  sang 

to  please  her  friends ;  the  applause  of  the  crowd 
had  no  attractions  for  her.  Rarely  has  there  lived 
a  woman  who  combined  beauty  and  genius  in 
such  perfection  as  the  Maid  of  Bath.  Her  beauty 
had  something  melancholy  in  its  pensive  loveli- 
ness, the  look  of  one  destined  to  pass  from 
Earth  in  the  pride  of  womanhood  when  Heaven 
beckoned,  and  Love  was  powerless  to  bid  her 
stay. 
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THE    "  beautiful    Duchess  of    Devonshire "    is  The 
world    renowned    as    a    Famous    Beauty,  but  Beautiful 
perhaps  few  of   her  modern   admirers  realise, 
when   looking    at   her   portraits,  what    an   in- 
tensely human  impetuous  creature  she  was. 

Georgiana,    afterwards    Duchess    of    Devon-  Her 
shire,  was  born  June   9,   1757,  and    was    the  'parentage 
daughter  of  John,  first  Earl  Spencer,  the  only 
son  of  dissipated   "  Jack   Spencer,"   who  was 
the  idol  and  despair  of  his  grandmother,  Sarah 
Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

Lady  Georgiana' s  childhood  was  spent  Her 
with  her  parents  at  Holywell,  near  St.  Albans,  childhood 
a  mansion  built  by  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough.  Lady  Spencer  was  an  admirable 
and  most  agreeable  woman  whose  hospitable 
disposition  made  her  house  a  favourite  meet- 
ing-place for  the  county  families,  and  her 
charity  to  her  poorer  neighbours  was  practi- 
cally unbounded.  It  must  have  been  a  happy 
home  for  Georgiana,  who  was  petted  and 
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spoilt  by  her  mother  and  her  younger  sister 
Henrietta,   whose  devotion  she  returned  with 
all  the  warmth  of  her  impressionable  nature. 
Her  The  young  girl  early  displayed  promise  of 

beauty  that  beauty  which  has  made  her  name  cele- 
brated. She  had  magnificent  chestnut  hair, 
an  exquisite  complexion,  and  when  she  smiled 
her  rather  wide  mouth  displayed  the  whitest 
of  teeth.  She  possessed  all  the  splendid 
vitality  which  gives  to  natural  beauty  addi- 
tional charm;  her  expression  is  said  to  have 
been  indescribably  fascinating  and,  although 
she  walked  somewhat  awkwardly,  she  danced 
divinely. 

Her  So  much  for  her  personal  attributes,  many 

character  of  which  can  be  traced  to  her  great-grand- 
mother, but,  unfortunately,  she  inherited  with 
the  Marlborough  beauty  much  of  the  im- 
petuousness  and  wildness  of  her  grandfather, 
reckless  Jack  Spencer, — fatal  characteristics 
which  were  destined  to  embitter  the  life  of 
one  who  was  by  disposition  the  best  natured, 
most  generous,  and  affectionate  of  women. 
Her  When  Lady  Georgiana  was  seventeen,  she 

marriage  received  and  accepted  a  proposal  of  marriage 
from  William  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  was 
an  apathetic  man,  endowed  with  the  prover- 
bial calm  of  the  Cavendishes,  and  so  self  en- 
grossed that,  although  he  was  not  indifferent 
to  his  beautiful  bride  he  quite  failed  to 
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appreciate  her  impulsive  nature.  His  lack  of 
sympathy  was  a  source  of  great  disappoint- 
ment to  the  duchess,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  had  she  found  a  friend  in  her  husband, 
she  would  never  have  indulged  in  all  the 
vagaries  that  caused  her  so  many  misfor- 
tunes in  later  life. 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  burst  on  society  Her  social 
as    a    revelation.     Her    husband's    rank   gave  circle 
her  the  entree  into  the   most  exclusive  circles, 
and    her    beauty  and  charm  were,   in    them- 
selves, sufficient  to  render  her  attractive  even 
had  she  been  of  less  social  importance. 

It  was  a  dazzling  position  for  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, and  small  wonder  that  her  head  was 
turned.  The  duke  let  her  go  her  own  way 
absolutely  and  she  entered  into  all  kinds  of 
frivolities ;  she  gambled,  as  did  most  women 
in  her  set,  and  lost  heavily,  getting  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt,  and  her  endeavours 
to  conceal  her  losses  from  her  husband  were 
fraught  with  most  mortifying  results. 

Dress  became  a  mania  with  her  ;  she  wore  Her  dress 
the  most  extreme  modes,  and  introduced  grace- 
ful flowing  robes  which  were  guileless  of  the 
hoop  monstrosity.  The  longest  and  heaviest 
plumes  trailed  over  her  lovely  auburn  hair, 
and  she  set  the  town  agape  with  her  daring 
combinations  of  colour  and  style. 

When  she  rose  in  the  morning  and  emerged 
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from  her  apartments,  dazzling  and  gorgeous, 
it  was  to  find  a  crowd  of  tradespeople  waiting 
to  see  her.  Here  was  one  with  the  rarest 
curios  from  the  East,  there  another  with 
jewels  a  queen  might  envy;  fan-makers,  bro- 
cade manufacturers,  milliners,  mantua-makers, 
perfumers,  and  all  the  satellites  on  woman's 
vanity  spread  their  wares  to  tempt  the  young 
duchess  who  was  usually  too  good-natured 
to  refuse  to  buy  things  she  did  not  require. 

Suppli-  When  this  obsequious  crowd  melted  away, 

ants  for       there   were   other   suppliants   for   her   bounty. 

^er  The  kind  heart  the  world  had  failed  to  spoil 

oun  y  was  always  touched  by  the  misfortunes  of 
those  in  distress,  and  often  when  she  had 
set  aside  money  to  pay  her  own  debts,  some 
tale  of  woe  and  suffering  so  touched  her 
that  she  would  give  away  the  whole  of  her 
money  and  leave  herself  embarrassed,  her 
emotional  temperament  never  heeding  the  con- 
sequences. 

Her  debts  The  faro  table  swallowed  up  large  sums, 
and,  in  order  to  pay  off  her  debts,  the  duchess 
borrowed  money  from  all  kinds  of  people. 
At  last  her  financial  difficulties  obliged  her 
to  confess  her  follies  to  her  husband  who 
paid  her  debts  without  protest  and  the  peni- 
tent Georgiana,  overcome  by  his  unexpected 
generosity,  promised  to  amend  her  ways ; 
but,  unfortunately,  she  was  not  level-headed 
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•iebts  -The.  faro  table  swallowed  up  large  sums, 
and,  in  order  to  pay  off  her  debts,  the  duchess 
borrowed  money  "fr  kinds  of  people. 

-  At   last  -her   financial   diific- 
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paid  her  debts  without  protest  and  the  peni- 
tent Georgiana,  overcome  by  his  unexpected 
generosity,  promised  to  amend  her  ways; 
but  unfort;  el-headed 
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enough  to  keep  clear  for  long  of  her  former 
extravagances. 

A  craving  for  fresh  excitement  is  responsible  The  Whig 
for  the  part  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  played  -party 
in  politics.  The  head  of  the  Whig  party  was 
George  Prince  of  Wales,  then  in  the  zenith 
of  his  youth  and  popularity,  and  the  adherents 
of  Lord  North  and  Charles  James  Fox  used 
to  meet  at  Carlton  House,  Burlington  House, 
and  Devonshire  House.  The  Whig  circle  was 
composed  of  men  remarkable  both  for  their 
talents  and  lack  of  morals.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  a  great  supporter  of  Fox,  but  his 
personal  habits  were  unspeakable,  and  his 
servants  had  often  to  wait  until  helpless  in- 
toxication enabled  them  to  wash  the  uncleanly 
nobleman.  The  duke  was,  however,  popular, 
and  when  sober  he  was  clever  and  entertaining. 
Sheridan  was  another  influential  Whig  and, 
at  this  time,  he  was  full  of  the  talents  and 
brilliancy  that  have  made  his  name  live. 

The  most  able  member  of  the  Whig  Party  Charles 
was  Charles  James  Fox  who,  in  early  life,  was  James 
one  of  the  most  depraved  of  men.     He  greatly  Fox 
attracted  the  young   Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
and  her  beauty  and  high  animal  spirits  equally 
attracted    him.     Fox    resembled    his    ancestor 
Charles  II.   whose  dark  features  were  repro- 
duced in  him,  and   he  had  also  some  of   the 
merry    monarch's    personal    charm.      He     no 
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longer  cultivated  the  art  of  dress  but  his 
famous  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat  (the 
blue  and  the  buff  party  colours)  set  off  his 
massive  figure  which  had  now  lost  its  former 
elegance.  He  was,  like  the  duchess,  an  in- 
veterate gambler,  and  lost  immense  sums  at 
play.  Like  her,  he  was  compelled  to  borrow 
on  all  sides,  and  was  sometimes  reduced  to  the 
most  pressing  straits. 
The  Jeru-  He  had  wasted  £50,000  before  he  was  of 


salem 


age, 


and  afterwards  at  Brookes' s  and  the 
Chamber  Thatched  House  he  squandered  thousands 
at  faro.  His  room  was  so  crowded  with 
Jew  money-lenders  that  it  became  known 
as  the  Jerusalem  Chamber!  "Who  so  at 
variance  as  reason  and  I  ?  "  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Crewe  whose  money  he  has  been  accused  of 
appropriating,  but,  with  all  his  faults,  Fox 
was  the  only  politician  of  the  day  who  could 
rely  on  the  sympathies  of  women;  the 
most  celebrated  of  them  were  his  ardent 
supporters  and,  when  in  April  1784,  three 
candidates'  names  appeared  for  Westminster, 
Lord  Hood,  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  Fox,  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  made  up  her  mind  to 
exert  all  her  energies  in  his  cause. 

Sir  Cecil  Wray   appeared   at   first   to   have 
the  numerical  advantage,  but,  just  when  Fox's 
followers  were  beginning  to  be  apprehensive, 
the  beautiful   Georgiana   came   on  the   scene. 
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She  dressed  herself  in  the  most  captivating 
confection  of  blue  and  buff,  and,  with  her  sister, 
Lady  Duncannon,  similarly  attired,  went 
hither  and  thither  among  the  electors  begging 
for  votes.  The  effect  was  magical,  for  no 
man  could  be  insensible  to  her  loveliness, 
and  she  and  her  sister  courageously  passed 
on  foot  through  the  lowest  parts  of  London, 
while  the  gorgeous  carriages  of  the  duke 
carried  outlying  voters  to  the  poll. 

Like     the     equally    beautiful     Duchess    of  A  kiss  for 
Gordon,    the    Duchess    of    Devonshire    knew  a  vote 
the  value  of  a  kiss  for  a  bribe,  and,  on  one  occa- 
sion, she  kissed  a  hesitating  butcher  in  return 
for  his  vote.      This  kiss    was    the  subject  of 
many  lampoons  and  caricatures  at    the  time, 
but    Georgiana    took    all    in    good    part    and 
heeded   nothing    save   the   desired    object    of 
Fox's  election. 

On  May  17,  Fox  headed  the  poll,  and  later  Fox  heads 
he  was  chaired  through  the  streets  surrounded  the  -poll 
by  an  admiring  throng  wearing  blue  and  buff. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  watched  the  procession 
from  the  balcony  of  Carlton  House,  and  next 
day  he  gave  a  garden  fete  to  the  Whigs. 
It  was  an  event  to  be  remembered,  a  triumph 
for  all  concerned,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
prince  and  his  friends  must  have  been  bitter 
to  that  staunch  old  Tory  George  III.,  who,  going 
to  open  Parliament,  passed  along  St.  James's 
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Park  and  saw  the  f£te  that  was  in  progress. 
When  evening  fell  the  whole  assembly  re- 
paired to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Crewe,  where  the 
Prince  of  Wales  toasted  "True  blue  and 
Mrs.  Crewe,"  to  an  enthusiastic  audience, 
among  them  the  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  who  tasted  the  excitement  of 
political  success  which  appealed  so  largely  to 
her. 

Lady  The  duchess  was  doomed    to  unhappiness. 

Elizabeth  Scandal  coupled  her  name  with  that  of  Fox, 
Foster  an(j  the  scandal  clung  to  her.  Added  to  this, 
her  bosom  friend  Lady  Elizabeth  Foster  practi- 
cally took  away  such  affection  as  her  husband 
had  ever  given  her ;  but,  strangely  enough, 
a  show  of  friendship  continued  to  exist  between 
Georgiana  and  her  rival.  Rumour  said  that 
this  friendship  was  consequent  on  a  guilty 
secret  between  the  two  women,  touching  the 
parentage  of  the  little  Marquis  of  Harting- 
ton.  It  was  supposed  that,  when  the  Duchess 
was  confined  of  a  third  girl,  Lady  Elizabeth  was, 
at  the  same  time,  confined  of  a  natural  son,  and 
that  an  exchange  of  babies  was  effected. 
Certainly  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
foundation  for  the  story  as  Lord  Hartington, 
when  he  became  Duke  of  Devonshire,  never 
married,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  he 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Caven- 
dish family  to  retain  the  title  for  life  on  this 
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condition  so  as  to  let  the  dukedom  pass  to  his 
cousin  the  rightful  heir. 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  still  remained 
an  influence  in  the  political  world  and  was  the 
famous  opponent  of  Jane  Gordon.  She  strongly 
interested  herself  over  the  suggested  first  re- 
gency of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  was,  with 
many  others,  disappointed  when  the  illness 
of  George  III.  assumed  a  favourable  turn. 
But  any  consolations  that  political  life  offered  Death  of 
to  Georgiana  were  taken  from  her  by  the  Fox 
death  of  Fox.  Pitt  died  in  January  1805, 
and  Fox  had  a  presentiment  he  would  not 
long  survive  him.  His  health  had  been  pre- 
carious, and,  acting  on  his  physician's  advice, 
he  was  taken  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
house  at  Chiswick  where  he  died,  but  although 
Lady  Elizabeth  Foster  was  present  at  his 
death-bed,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  duchess 
having  been  with  him  during  his  last  moments. 

With  his  death,  Georgiana  plunged  anew  Consump- 
into  all  kinds  of  excitement.  Nothing  daunted  tion 
her ;  she  seemed  impervious  to  fatigue  and 
late  hours,  and  her  active  mind  gave  tem- 
porary strength  to  a  frame  where  consump- 
tion was  rapidly  developing,  and  was  destined 
to  prove  fatal.  She  became  violently  ill ; 
delirium  seized  her,  the  whole  phantasma 
of  her  meteoric  career  passed  through  her  dis- 
ordered brain  and,  as  she  tossed  feverishly  on 
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her  sick-bed  bemoaning  her  wasted  life,  with 
its  past  follies  and  extravagances,  few  would 
have  envied  the  beautiful  duchess  in  con- 
templating the  wreck  of  glorious  woman- 
hood which  was  brought  so  low ;  but  although 
none  envied  her  now,  all  pitied  her,  and 
tears  filled  the  eyes  of  those  who  loved  her 
and  of  those  she  had  befriended.  Even  the 
duke,  enamoured  though  he  was  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  Foster,  could  not  forget  the  lovely 
girl  he  had  once  adored.  He  was  touched  in 
a  degree  that  surprised  others,  and  when  the 
past-haunted  dying  woman  faintly  begged 
his  forgiveness  he  freely  granted  it. 
Tragedy  And  so  the  curtain  rings  down  on  the  tragedy 
of  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  tragedy 
decked  in  brocade  and  diamonds,  and  wreathed 
with  the  bitter  herbs  of  unsatisfied  longings 
and  wasted  opportunities.  She  had  the 
sweetest  disposition  and  would  have  shone  far 
brighter  as  a  wife  and  mother  than  she  ever 
did  as  a  beauty,  but  the  fatal  mistake  of 
being  thrown  on  herself  proved  her  undoing, 
and  excitement  was  no  real  substitute  for 
love. 

She  died  in  London  on  March  30,  1806,  and 
was  buried  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Caven- 
dishes at  St.  Stephen's,  Derby,  and  three 
years  later  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  married 
Lady  Elizabeth  Foster. 
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The  portraits  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  The 
do  not  quite  convey  the  vitality  and  varying  ironies  of 
charm  of  expression  which  made  her  entranc-  W* 
ing  in  her  day,  but  one  is  able  to  judge  from 
them  that  her  beauty  has  not  been  exaggerated. 
In  a  reflective  mood  it  is  difficult  to  look  at 
the  lovely  face  and  believe  she  was  not  happy, 
but  knowing  her  story  and  the  sadness  of  her 
end,  our  thoughts  must  turn  to  the  lament- 
able ironies  of  life. 
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"  Perdita  " 

ENGLISH  art  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  "  Per- 
century  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  two  beau-  dita" 
tiful  women,  whose  features,  depicted  by  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  time,  have  been  handed 
down  to  the  present  generation.  One  was 
lovely  Emma  Hamilton,  and  the  other  the 
more  romantically  beautiful  Mary  Robinson, 
better  known  as  "  Perdita."  Both  were  the 
victims  of  passion — one  the  mistress  of  a 
hero,  and  the  other  the  fleeting  fancy  of  a 
prince;  and,  as  a  last  point  of  resemblance, 
these  two  lovely  creatures,  possessed  of  all 
that  Nature  in  her  most  bountiful  mood  can 
give,  died  neglected  and  poor.  "  Oh,  I  am 
tired  of  the  world  and  all  its  mortifications ; 
remember  how  ill  I  have  been  treated," 
wrote  Mary  Robinson  towards  the  close  of  her 
life.  "  Perdita "  had  much  to  excuse  her 
faults.  She  was  neurotic,  highly  strung,  and, 
possessing  the  fatal  artistic  temperament,  she 
was  always  more  or  less  the  sport  of  Fate. 
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She  had  exceptional  beauty,  exceptional 
talent,  all  that  makes  life  brilliant,  but  at  the 
moment  when  happiness  was  hers  it  became 
Dead  Sea  fruit. 

Her  child-      Mary  Robinson  was  born  on  November  27, 
hood  1758,  at  Minster  House,  Minster  Green,  Bristol, 

on  a  tempestuous  night  of  wind  and  rain, 
prophetic  of  her  stormy  and  unsettled  life. 
Her  maiden  name,  Darby,  was  an  adaptation 
from  that  of  McDermott,  an  Irish  family 
to  which  her  father  belonged.  Mrs.  Darby 
was  a  sweet-tempered  woman,  who  petted  her 
children  without  spoiling  them.  Mary  as  a 
child  had  a  wonderful  memory,  coupled  with 
a  love  for  the  romantic  and  sad,  which  showed 
in  her  haunting  dark  eyes  and  pensive  ex- 
pression. Her  father,  restless  and  scheming, 
went  to  America  in  pursuit  of  some  specula- 
tive project,  and  left  his  family  in  Bristol. 
Letters  from  America  showed  a  marked 
difference  in  their  tone,  supplies  failed,  mis- 
fortunes overtook  the  household,  and  Mrs. 
Darby  discovered  that  she  no  longer  occupied 
the  rightful  place  in  her  husband's  affections. 
In  response  to  urgent  entreaties  Mr.  Darby 
at  last  returned  to  England,  met  his  family 
in  London,  and  arranged  for  their  residence 
in  Chelsea  prior  to  his  again  returning  to 
America.  Mary  was  educated  at  Chelsea 
under  the  care  of  Meribah  Lorrington  an 
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extraordinarily  gifted  woman,  who  was  slave 
to  one  failing — intemperance.  She  seems  to 
have  taken  a  great  interest  in  her  pupil, 
but  through  her  fatal  habit  the  school  had 
to  be  given  up,  and  Mary's  education  was 
continued  at  Battersea.  Remittances  from 
America  first  dwindled,  then  failed  altogether, 
and  Mrs.  Darby,  anxious  to  keep  a  home 
together,  decided  to  set  up  a  little  school,  a 
project  which  her  eccentric  husband  violently 
resented  on  hearing  about  it.  He  arrived  in 
England  furious,  but  money  matters  were 
once  more  put  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  and 
Mary  became  a  pupil  at  the  "  select  "  establish- 
ment of  Oxford  House,  Marylebone.  There 
she  learnt  dancing  with  Hussey,  the  ballet- 
master  at  Covent  Garden,  and  she  developed 
such  a  liking  for  the  stage  that  she  was 
introduced  to  Garrick,  whose  favourable 
opinion  of  her  ability  put  the  final  decision 
on  an  already  much-discussed  project,  and 
Mrs.  Darby  reluctantly  gave  her  consent  to 
her  daughter  seeking  fame  and  fortune  on 
the  boards. 

But    "  the   best   laid   schemes   o'    mice   an'  Mr. 
men  gang  aft    agley  "  ;    and  so    it  was  with  Robinson 
Mary  Robinson's  stage  career.     Mr.  Wayman, 
a    friend    of     her    mother,    invited    them    to 
dinner   at   Greenwich.     They   accepted,    Mary 
doubtless    looking    ravishing    in    her    "  night- 
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gown "  of  blue  lute-string  and  rustic  chip 
hat.  At  the  Greenwich  dinner  she  met  the 
man  destined  to  become  her  husband— Mr. 
Robinson — introduced  by  Mr.  Way  man  to  her 
mother  as  a  gentleman  possessed  of  good 
qualities,  talents,  and  considerable  expecta- 
tions. He  was  struck  by  the  peculiar  beauty 
of  Mary  and  her  charm  of  manner,  and  evinced 
a  desire  to  be  better  acquainted  with  her 
by  calling  on  Mrs.  Darby,  and,  such  was 
his  plausibility  and  address  that  he  speedily 
enlisted  her  mother's  sympathy  and  regard. 
He  flattered  her  religious  views,  and  during 
her  son's  illness  was  assiduous  in  his  attentions; 
so  when  he  proposed  for  Mary,  Mrs.  Darby 
was  only  too  delighted  to  secure  such  a  seem- 
ingly admirable  son-in-law  and  thought  she 
saw  the  way  to  save  her  daughter  from  the 
temptations  of  the  stage.  There  were  few 
rebellious  daughters  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Mary  accepted  Mr.  Robinson,  and  the  banns 
were  published  at  St.  Martin's  Church. 
Mary's  Poor  child  !  impulsive,  romantic  and  yield- 

marriage  ing,  this  fatal  step  of  marriage  to  a  man  not 
in  any  way  worthy  of  her  was  the  first 
mistake  in  her  career.  Mr.  Robinson  in- 
sisted on  the  ceremony  being  kept  secret, 
giving  as  his  reasons  that  he  had  still  three 
months  to  serve  his  articles  as  a  solicitor, 
and  that  his  uncle,  to  whom  he  owed  and 
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from  whom  he  expected  so  much,  was  desirous 
of  his  marriage  with  another  lady.  He  over- 
ruled Mrs.  Darby's  objections,  and  the  wed- 
ding took  place  on  April  12,  1774.  Mary, 
looking  very  childish  and  demure,  was  for 
some  whim  or  other  dressed  as  a  Quakeress, 
and  afterwards  changed  her  simple  gown  for 
one  of  elaborate  white  muslin,  her  trans- 
formation being  completed  by  a  white  sarsenet 
cloak,  white  and  silver  slippers,  and  a  chip  hat 
set  jauntily  on  her  dark  hair. 

The  ten  days'  honeymoon  was  spent  at  Her  life 
Maidenhead,  Mrs.  Darby  accompanying  her  ™ 
daughter,  and  from  there  Garrick  was  in-  on  on 
formed  that,  on  account  of  the  marriage,  all 
theatrical  projects  must  be  abandoned.  The 
young  couple  returned  to  town  and  took  a 
house  in  Great  Queen  Street,  and  after  a  time 
Mrs.  Darby  discovered  that  Mr.  Robinson 
had  deceived  her  as  to  his  history.  He  was 
of  age,  and  was  not  the  nephew,  but  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  the  Mr.  Harris  whom  he 
designated  as  his  uncle.  She  insisted  on  the 
immediate  avowal  of  his  marriage,  and  he 
eventually  took  his  young  wife  to  see  his 
"  uncle "  receiving  a  kind  though  somewhat 
stiff  reception.  After  the  visit  the  house  in 
Great  Queen  Street  was  given  up  and  one 
taken  at  13  Hatton  Garden,  where  a  most 
liberal  establishment  was  maintained.  Mary 
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was  initiated  in  the  delights  of  fashionable 
life  and  she  appeared  at  the  Pantheon  in  all 
the  glory  of  pink  satin  and  sable.  Her  loveli- 
ness at  this  time  was  remarkable,  as  can  be 
judged  from  her  earlier  portraits ;  slender 
as  a  sylph,  a  delicate  expressive  face  with 
appealing  dark  eyes,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
the  murmur  went  round,  "  Who  is  she  ? " 
She  was  speedily  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
admirers,  and  foremost  among  them  was  the 
"  Wicked  Lord  Lyttelton."  He  seems  to  have 
been  seriously  epris  with  Mrs.  Robinson,  and 
pressed  his  advances,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
for  Mary  Robinson,  although  the  world  counts 
her  fallen,  was,  putting  aside  that  one  en- 
grossing love  that  destroyed  her  peace,  a 
singularly  chaste  woman,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  had  she  chosen,  she  could  have 
transgressed  to  her  great  material  advantage. 
She  was  married  to  a  man  with  whom  she  had 
no  interests  in  common;  he  neglected  her  in 
every  way,  and  took  no  account  of  the  moral 
dangers  besetting  one  so  lovely  and  young. 
Her  repulse  of  Lord  Lyttelton  resulted  in  his 
disclosing  to  her  Mr.  Robinson's  position  as 
a  ruined  man,  and  his  liaison  with  another 
woman  was  also  urged  by  Lyttelton  as  a 
reason  for  Mary  accepting  his  proffered  love, 
but  she  indignantly  refused  to  believe  her 
husband's  treachery  until  a  visit  to  his 
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mistress  made  further  doubt  impossible.  Con- 
fronted with  proofs  of  his  folly,  Robinson  laid 
the  blame  on  others,  and  Lord  Lyttelton, 
baffled  and  enraged,  decided  on  compassing 
his  immediate  ruin.  Mr.  Robinson  failed  for 
a  considerable  sum,  the  town  house  was  given 
up  and  the  rural  retreat  of  Finchley  became 
the  home  of  Mary.  She  did  not  repine  at 
her  quiet  life,  but  cheerfully  cut  up  her  dainty 
muslin  dresses  for  baby-clothes  (she  was  shortly 
expecting  to  become  a  mother),  and  put  a 
brave  face  on  things,  although  her  feelings 
were  outraged  and  wounded  by  her  husband's 
open  intrigues  and  general  heartlessness. 

Mr.  Robinson's  difficulties  increased,  and  Mary 
he  was  arrested  for  debt  at  Ranelagh.  His  becomes 
wife,  terrified  and  unhappy,  determined  to  an  actress 
turn  her  pretty  knack  of  versifying  to  prac- 
tical account,  and  she  wrote  a  small  book  of 
poems,  which  she  sent  to  Georgiana,  Duchess 
of  Devonshire.  "  The  Beautiful  Duchess  "  was 
interested  in  the  little  work,  a  meeting  with 
the  author  followed,  and  Mrs.  Robinson 
became  her  Grace's  protegee.  Robinson  was 
liberated  from  prison  and  a  chance  meet- 
ing with  Brereton  in  St.  James's  Park  turned 
Mary's  thoughts  again  to  the  stage.  Sheri- 
dan came  to  see  her,  and  Garrick,  hearing  of 
her  fresh  desire  to  become  an  actress,  offered 
her  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
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where  she  made  her  first  appearance  on 
December  10,  1776,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The 
beautiful  girl  of  eighteen  must  have  made  an 
ideal  Juliet ;  her  debut  was  received  with  great 
applause,  and  she  became  the  fashion.  She 
was  intoxicated  with  her  success,  for  Mary 
Robinson  seems  to  have  been  gifted  with 
a  large  capacity  for  the  joie  de  vivre;  she  in- 
dulged in  artistic  caprices  in  dress,  one  morn- 
ing appearing  as  the  simplest  peasant,  the 
next  figuring  as  a  powdered  and  patched 
beauty  in  Hyde  Park,  the  cynosure  of  every 
eye,  or  else  displaying  her  skill  in  horseman- 
ship. All  harmless  vanity !  for  she  still 
maintained  her  reputation  in  many  tempta- 
tions; and,  after  all,  such  vanity  was  ex- 
cusable— she  was  so  beautiful,  so  successful, 
brilliant,  and  sought  after.  Life  became  a 
fairy-tale  with  only  the  fairy  prince  lacking  ; 
but  he,  too,  was  destined  to  cross  Mary's  path. 
Mary  and  A  performance  of  A  Winter's  Tale  was 
the  commanded  by  the  king  on  December  3, 

prince  1779.  Mary  Robinson  played  Perdita;  her 
beauty  and  sweetness  were  irresistible,  but 
there  was  one  in  particular  who  thought  so — 
George,  Prince  of  Wales — the  Florizel  to  whom 
she  gave  the  overwhelming  love  of  a  passion- 
ate and  impulsive  nature,  a  love  for  which 
she  sacrificed  her  name,  her  prospects,  and 
the  world's  opinion  most  cheerfully,  glad  to 
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be  loved,  and  adoring  with  an  intensity  that 
only  ended  with  her  death,  a  love  which  sur- 
vived ill-treatment,  neglect,  and  forgetfulness. 
The  Prince  showed  her  marked  attention,  he 
was  then  only  eighteen,  but  as  dissolute 
as  the  most  experienced  roue;  he  was  both 
handsome  and  captivating,  and  knew  the 
best  way  to  appeal  to  the  affections  of  a  His 
highly  strung  woman.  He  sent  no  sudden  miniature 
avowal  of  his  passion ;  Lord  Maiden,  who 
throughout  the  liaison  acted  as  "  go-between," 
waited  on  Mrs.  Robinson  with  a  mysterious 
note — "  Perdita  from  Florizel."  Mrs.  Robin- 
son seemed  incredulous  on  hearing  the  rank 
and  identity  of  her  admirer,  although  she 
must  have  suspected  it.  Daily  letters  followed, 
all  breathing  a  devotion  that  appealed  to 
the  impressionable  woman.  She  was  beloved 
by  one  endowed  by  her  with  all  the  graces 
he  did  not  possess,  an  idol  whose  feet  of 
clay  she  never  saw,  a  lover  of  old  romance, 
passionate  and  chivalrous,  and  to  this  ideal 
Florizel,  who  pleaded  so  despairingly,  how 
could  any  woman,  and  least  of  all  Mary  Robin- 
son, deny  herself  ?  She  had  his  miniature  with 
its  pathetic  inscriptions,  "  Je  ne  change 
qu'en  mourant,"  "  Unalterable  to  my  Perdita 
through  life,"  and  she  believed  the  unmean- 
ing words.  Florizel  knew  that  the  longed-for 
meeting  was  now  practically  accomplished. 
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There  were,  however,  difficulties  in  the  way. 
as  the  prince  had  no  establishment  of  his 
own.  Lord  Maiden's  house  in  Dean  Street, 
Mayfair,  was  first  suggested  as  a  rendezvous, 
but  this  was  found  impracticable,  and  the 
gardens  of  Kew  Palace  were  finally  fixed  on. 
The  first  One  evening  Lord  Maiden  and  Mary 
meeting  Robinson  left  town  and  proceeded  to  an  inn 
on  the  island  between  Kew  and  Brentford, 
where  they  dined,  and  then  watched  for  the 
signal  which  told  that  Florizel  was  awaiting  his 
Perdita.  One  can  imagine  her  feelings.  The 
die  was  cast,  she  cared  for  nought  save  that 
she  was  beloved  !  The  evening  drew  in  and 
still  they  waited  and  watched.  At  last  a 
handkerchief  fluttered  from  the  shore,  the 
boat  was  pushed  off,  and  Mary  stepped  on 
the  river  bank  and  passed  through  the  iron 
gates  opening  on  to  the  avenue  at  Kew  Palace. 
The  night  was  dark,  but  the  rising  moon 
soon  made  surrounding  objects  distinct,  and 
she  saw  the  Florizel  of  her  dreams  in  reality. 
Could  love  desire  more  ?  and  although  this 
first  meeting  was  hurried,  the  prince  insisted 
on  his  overwhelming  affection,  and  we  are 
also  told  he  sang  to  her.  What  more  appeal- 
ing to  one  whose  tendencies  were  always 
romantic  ?  Moonlight,  a  royal  lover  "  un- 
alterably "  hers  (so  she  thought).  She  did 
not  imagine  that  he  who  had  written  "  Je 
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ne   change  qu'en  mourant "   would  presently 
write  " We  must  meet  no  more" 

At  the  time  of  the  prince's  meeting  with  The 
Mary  Robinson  he  was  being  educated  in  Prince  at 
the  strictest  seclusion  at  Kew,  and  the  most  ^ew 
watchful  guard  was  kept  on  his  conduct  and 
associates.  Hence  it  was  a  case  of  nolens 
volens,  and  his  repeated  petitions  to  his 
father  to  allow  him  to  have  a  separate  estab- 
lishment were  met  with  stern  refusals,  George 
III.  probably  having  misgivings  regarding 
his  son's  mode  of  life  were  he  allowed  to 
become  a  free  agent.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
with  so  charming  a  being  as  Perdita  to  enliven 
the  depressing  dulness  of  Kew,  Florizel  acted 
the  fairy  prince  to  perfection ;  he  felt  that 
any  sudden  grossness  of  conduct  or  conversa- 
tion would  defeat  his  object,  and  therefore 
he  was,  as  Mary  Robinson  describes  in  her 
Memoirs,  everything  desirable  in  a  companion, 
grateful  for  tidings  of  the  busy  world,  fond 
of  topics  of  general  interest,  and  possessed 
of  "  polished,  fascinating,  and  ingenuous 
manners." 

Many  interviews  followed  the  first  eventful  Mary 
one  at    Kew,    great    secrecy    being    observed;  leaves  the 
the    Duke    of    York    and    Lord    Maiden  were 
always   present,    and   Mary   relates   how   they 
all  dressed  in  dark  colours  to  prevent  obser- 
vation.    There  is  no  doubt   as  to  the  reality 
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of  her  affection  for  the  prince ;  she  was 
absolutely  disinterested.  When  she  was  asked 
to  relinquish  her  professional  career  for  the 
precarious  position  of  his  mistress,  she  did  so 
unhesitatingly,  although  when  her  retirement 
was  rumoured  there  were  many  tempting 
pecuniary  offers  laid  before  her.  But  her 
decision  was  unalterable,  and  she  made  her 
last  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  as  Sir  Harry 
Revel  in  a  play  written  by  Lady  Craven,  called 
The  Miniature  Picture,  and  bade  farewell  to 
her  admirers  amid  great  applause  and  the 
universal  regret  which  always  attends  the  loss 
of  a  popular  favourite. 

"  We  The    daily    papers   now   commenced   to   be 

must  fuii    of    the    royal     liaison.      Mrs.    Robinson 

meet  no  ^a(^  for  some  tjme  lived  apart  from  her  hus- 
band, who  did  not  trouble  himself  about  her 
doings.  Mary  was  described  as  "  one  whose 
manners  were  resistless,  and  whose  smile  was 
victory,"  and  she  was  literally  mobbed  out  of 
doors,  the  crowd  on  one  occasion  obliging  her 
to  leave  Ranelagh ;  and  even  shopping  became 
tiresome  as  people  collected  outside  a  shop 
directly  it  became  known  that  she  was  inside. 
In  the  year  1781  the  prince  threw  all  conceal- 
ment aside  and  appeared  with  her  in  public, 
Perdita  being  magnificently  dressed  and  driving 
in  a  carriage  for  which  her  lover  had  paid 
900  guineas.  Up  to  this  time  she  had  refused 
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many  valuable  presents  from  him,  only  ac- 
cepting a  few  simple  ornaments,  and  chiefly 
desiring  a  public  assurance  of  his  protection 
to  render  her  position  more  tolerable.  The 
prince  sent  her  a  bond  promising  to  pay  her 
£20,000  on  his  coming  of  age,  and  although 
she  was  disinclined  at  first  to  take  it,  cir- 
cumstances afterwards  proved  it  was  well 
for  her  that  she  did  so.  At  this  period  she 
was  no  doubt  quite  happy.  The  prince  was 
devoted  to  her,  and  as  George  III.,  wearied 
by  his  son's  constant  demands,  had  at  last 
agreed  to  allow  him  a  separate  establishment 
in  a  wing  of  Buckingham  House,  the  time 
for  the  realisation  of  all  her  hopes  seemed  to 
have  arrived,  when  she  received,  without  pre- 
vious warning  of  any  kind,  a  letter  containing 
the  fatal  words  :  "  We  must  meet  no  more." 

"  We  must  meet  no  more !  " — death-blow  to  Mary 
love  and  hope  alike,  the  end  of  all  things  where  visits 
real  affection  is  concerned.  Mary  Robinson 
may,  in  her  secret  thoughts,  have  dreaded 
the  possibility  of  change,  that  grim  attendant 
of  illicit  passion,  the  knowledge  of  whose  exist- 
ence makes  the  happiest  hours  bitter  to  the 
heart  of  the  woman  who  loves,  but  like  most 
dreaded  blows  it  was  not  softened  by  having 
been  anticipated.  Mary  was  distracted  ;  only 
two  days  previous  to  her  receiving  the  letter 
she  had  seen  the  prince  at  Kew  apparently 
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unchanged.  She  wrote  begging  for  an  ex- 
planation —  silence  —  and  what  worse  than 
silence  to  a  tortured  mind  ?  She  was  told 
that  her  lover  had  left  for  Windsor ;  torn 
by  conflicting  emotions  which  played  havoc 
with  her,  she  decided  to  try  and  see  him,  and 
set  out  for  Windsor,  undeterred  by  the  perils 
of  the  journey,  for  Hounslow  Heath  was 
then  a  well-known  resort  of  the  worst  class 
of  footpads,  and,  as  it  happened,  her  carriage 
was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  them.  She 
reached  Windsor,  but  the  prince  refused  to 
see  her,  and,  almost  maddened  by  despair, 
she  obtained  an  interview  with  her  old  friend 
Lord  Maiden  and  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  Her 
entreaties  as  to  the  cause  of  the  separation 
were  put  down  by  them  to  the  influence  of 
secret  enemies,  and  nearly  heartbroken  she 
was  forced  to  return  to  London,  from  where 
she  wrote  to  the  prince,  receiving  a  letter 
from  him  acquitting  her  of  all  unfounded 
charges  made  against  her. 

A  com-  Diligent  search  has  failed  to    ascertain  the 

plete  real  reason  of  the  break;  the  prince  was  in- 

rufture       fatuated  with  Mrs.  Dalrymple  Elliot  about  this 

time,  and  perhaps  he  wearied  of  a  woman  who 

only  seemed  to  exist  for  him — the  excitement 

of  being  his  own  master  proving  more  attractive 

than    a    faithful    mistress.     The   rupture    was 

complete ;  he  appears  once  to  have  met  Mary 
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at  Lord  Maiden's  house  in  Clarges  Street  with 
a  view  to  reconcilation  ;  he  greeted  her  with 
a  renewal  of  the  old  affection,  but  the  next 
day  he  passed  her  in  Hyde  Park,  turning  his 
head  away  to  avoid  her  recognition. 

After  such  a  public  exhibition  of  the  Mary 
Prince's  feelings  Mary  Robinson's  position  se^s  i 
became  desperate.  She  was  living  in  a  house  trance 
in  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens ;  she  had 
no  money;  she  had  incurred  many  debts,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  return  to  the  stage 
on  account  of  hostile  public  opinion.  Yet 
she  had  many  friends;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Burke,  Henderson,  Sheridan,  and  Wilkes  all 
rallied  round  her  and  strove  to  distract  her 
mind  by  persuading  her  to  use  her  talents,  of 
whose  value  she  seemed  unconscious.  The 
prince  had  absolutely  refused  to  assist  her, 
but  in  1783  Fox  took  up  the  bond  before  men- 
tioned and  she  agreed  to  receive  as  settlement 
for  her  claims  the  sum  of  £500  a  year,  half 
of  which  was  to  come  to  her  daughter  at  her 
death,  the  reason  given  for  this  act  of  generosity 
being  that  she  had  abandoned  the  stage  to 
please  the  Prince  of  Wales !  London,  however, 
was  intolerable,  and  Mary  Robinson  decided 
to  go  to  France ;  influential  letters  to  Sir 
John  Lambert  in  Paris  gave  her  the  entree  into 
Parisian  society,  and  with  her  beauty  and 
notoriety  she  became  the  rage,  her  first 
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important  admirer  being  the    dissolute    Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  professed  the  greatest  devo- 
tion for   the  lovely  Englishwoman,  organising 
elaborate    entertainments    in    her    honour    at 
his  residence  of  Mousseau,  to  which  she  in- 
variably refused  to  go,  only  making  one  ex- 
ception on  her  birthday,  when  she  visited  the 
duke  accompanied  by  the  severest  of  chaperons 
and  old  Sir  John  Lambert,  and  admired  the 
beautiful  gardens,  every    tree    in    which    was 
initialled  "  M.R.  "  in  coloured  lights. 
A  visit  to      Shortly   afterwards   Mary   received   a   com- 
Marie        mand   to   visit   Marie   Antoinette   and   attend 
Antoinette  the    gmnd    couverL     For    this    occasion    Mile. 

Bertin,  the  "  Worth "  of  that  time,  designed 
a  splendid  creation  of  pale  green  lute-string 
with  a  tiffany  petticoat  decorated  with  bunches 
of  lilac,  completed  by  a  head-dress  of  white 
feathers.  She  doubtless  looked  ideally  beautiful, 
and  Marie  Antoinette  selected  her  for  special 
notice,  desiring  the  loan  of  the  miniature  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  which  Mary  always  wore, 
and  the  queen  graciously  gave  her  a  silk  purse 
netted  by  herself. 

Mary  an        In    1784    Mary    Robinson    left    France    for 

invalid       England,   where  she  formed  an  acquaintance 

with  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir)  Banastre  Tarleton. 

This  friendship  was  indirectly  responsible  for 

the  illness  which  put  an  end  to  any  possibilities 

of  a  brighter  and  more  useful  future.     Colonel 
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Tarleton  was  involved  in  financial  difficulties, 
and  Mary,  always  impulsively  good-natured, 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  help  him,  but  through 
driving  in  an  open  carriage  in  the  rain,  she 
contracted  rheumatic  fever.  By  this  last  blow 
Mary  Robinson  became,  when  only  twenty-four, 
a  helpless  invalid.  Her  brother,  then  settled 
at  Leghorn  as  a  prosperous  merchant,  asked 
her  to  make  her  home  with  him,  but  acting  on 
the  advice  of  her  physicians  she  went  to  Aix-  AtAix 
la-Chapelle,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton, who  endeavoured  by  his  constant  kindness 
and  attention  to  alleviate  her  sufferings.  At 
Aix  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Robinson  was  very 
popular ;  every  one  admired  and  pitied  her. 
When  she  took  the  baths,  which  were  de- 
pressingly  dark  and  gloomy  in  their  surround- 
ings, kind  friends  strewed  the  water  with 
rose-leaves ;  the  vapour  baths  were  made 
aromatic  with  delicate  scents,  and  when  pain 
banished  sleep  the  dark  hours  were  beguiled 
with  invisible  serenaders  beneath  her  window. 
Two  winters  were  passed  here  and  then  she 
went  to  St.  Amand,  where  the  mud  baths  were 
renowned ;  but  weary  with  the  unsuccessful 
pursuit  of  health  she  returned  to  England. 
Rest  was  ever  denied  her,  her  daughter  Mary 
became  seriously  ill,  and  was  ordered  to 
Brighthelmstowe,  and  it  was  during  this  time 
of  retirement  that  Mary  Robinson  at  last 
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found  consolation  in  her  talents.  She  had 
always  been  gifted  with  a  lively  imagination 
and  a  pretty  skill  as  a  poetess,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  turn  this,  as  she  had  done  years 
before,  to  some  practical  account,  but  neither 
as  a  poetess  nor  prose  writer  did  she  ever 
achieve  greatness.  Her  verse  was  graceful 
and  had  a  certain  sentimental  charm ;  talent 
A  meeting  was  there,  but  never  genius.  In  1790  she 
with  Mr.  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Robert 
Robinson  Merry,  writing  as  "  Laura,"  his  letters  being 
signed  "  Delia  Crusca,"  of  which  society  he 
was  a  member ;  but  in  1791  she  was  ordered 
to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  work  or  even  to 
think  very  much.  The  pain  consequent  on  her 
complaint  became  excessive,  and  no  relief  from 
it  was  seemingly  obtainable.  In  1792,  as  a 
last  hope,  she  set  out  to  take  the  waters  at  Spa 
and  stopped  a  short  time  at  Calais,  where  she 
met  Mr.  Robinson,  who  had  sought  her  with 
a  proposal  relative  to  the  future  of  their 
daughter,  whom  his  wealthy  brother  wished 
to  adopt.  The  conditions,  however  were  abso- 
lute renunciation  of  both  parents,  and  this 
offer  was  indignantly  refused  by  Miss  Robinson. 
The  projected  journey  was  put  an  end  to 
by  the  likelihood  of  arrest  of  all  English 
subjects  travelling  through  France ;  indeed, 
the  orders  came  for  this  directly  Mary 
Robinson  had  left  Calais. 
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In  1793  Mrs.  Darby  died,  her  husband  having  Death  of 
predeceased   her  by   a  few  years.     Mary   felt  Mrs. 
her  mother's  death  keenly  ;  they  had  ever  been  Party 
devoted  to  each  other,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that    the   knowledge    of    her    daughter's    mis- 
fortunes and  helplessness  had  preyed  on  Mrs. 
Darby's  health. 

And  now,  save   for   her   own   loving   child,  Mary's 
Mary    Robinson    was    indeed    alone.     She    re-  portraits 
tained   her   delicate  beauty   of   face   with  her 
fading    health,    and    how    beautiful    she    was 
is  amply  testified  by  her  portraits.     Romney 
shows    her    piquantly    alluring ;     Sir    Joshua 
Reynolds  gives  us  a  Perdita  who  gazes  sadly 
seawards ;     Cosway     depicts     her     innocently 
sweet;  and  J.  R.  Smith  paints  her  with  just  a 
touch  of  hauteur  in  her  face. 

For  the  next  five  years  nothing  of  any  Her  last 
importance  happened  to  vary  the  inevitable 
sadness  of  an  invalid's  life.  Mrs.  Robinson's 
illness  was  a  terrible  strain  on  her  financial 
resources.  She  required  certain  comforts  for 
which  money  was  not  forthcoming,  and  her 
only  relaxation,  carriage  exercise,  was  precluded 
by  her  want  of  means.  Poor  Perdita  !  Even 
dying  was  not  made  easy  for  her.  A  rapid 
decline  set  in,  and  her  doctor  wished  her  to 
try  her  native  air  of  Bristol.  She  rejoiced 
at  the  possibility  of  seeing  her  old  home  again ; 
but  this  last  consolation  was  denied  her — she 
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had  no  money  for  the  journey.  It  was  then 
that  she  bethought  her  of  some  of  those  she 
had  helped  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  and 
unconscious  of  how  soon  benefits  are  for- 
gotten, she  wrote  beseeching  a  little  assistance 
to  brighten  her  closing  days.  There  is  a  letter 
of  hers  to  a  certain  nobleman  asking  for  a 
return  of  money  which  she  had  lent  him  — 
a  pitiful  effusion  to  which  no  reply  was  even 
vouchsafed.  Who  can  imagine  the  sufferings 
of  hope  deferred  that  she  endured  ?  The 
thought  of  death  was  not  bitter  to  her ;  she  had 
already  experienced  all  the  depths  of  bitterness, 
and  she  welcomed  her  release  from  an  unkind 
world.  Destiny  had  indeed  pursued  her  re- 
lentlessly from  the  stormy  day  she  was  born 
to  the  stormy  evening  of  her  life. 

The  "  Of  all  created  beings  I  have  been  the  most 

memory  of  severely  subjugated  by  circumstance  more  than 

Florizel      ^y  inclination,"  she  wrote,  and  this  accurately 

describes  her  life.     Mary  Robinson,  with  her 

sensitive    and    highly    strung    nature,   should 

have  been  by  rights  tenderly  cared  for,  happy 

in  a  good  man's  love,  and  sheltered  by  it  from 

the  temptations  and  trials  of  a  world  which  was 

too  hard  for  her.     If  she  could  have  forgotten 

her    unfortunate    passion    for    her    unworthy 

lover  she  might  have  been  happier,  but  the 

memory    of    Florizel    was    an    obsession,    and 

she  never  realised  what  a  contemptible  object 
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he  became;  the  Prince  Regent,  padded,  per- 
fumed, a  mere  tailor's  dummy  endowed  with 
the  passions  of  an  animal,  never  existed  for 
her,  and  she  obstinately  refused  to  displace 
from  her  imagination  the  Florizel  of  that 
moonlight  evening — the  Florizel  who  wrote, 
"Unalterable  to  my  Perdita  through  life/' 

The  adoration  of  this  memory  and  the  A  lock  of 
prince's  proximity  at  Windsor  Castle  made  hair 
her  choose  a  cottage  at  Englefield  Green  as  her 
last  abode.  Who  knows  that  she  perhaps 
thought  the  pity  of  her  fate  might  touch  a 
heart  which  she  forgot  was  only  stirred  by 
selfish  considerations  ?  Early  in  the  year 
1800  she  gave  up  writing.  She  apparently 
recognised  that  Death  would  soon  claim  her, 
and  to  the  younger  Mary,  that  devoted  nurse 
and  daughter,  she  gave  instructions  as  to  the 
publication  of  her  works  after  her  decease. 
She  desired  to  be  buried  in  Old  Windsor 
churchyard,  and  that  pieces  of  her  hair  should 
be  sent  to  two  particular  persons.  We  can  guess 
who  one  was,  and  probably  Perdita's  hair 
was  added  to  that  collection  of  locks  of  many 
colours  found  after  the  death  of  the  first  gentle- 
man in  Europe,  which  on  being  shown  to  a 
clairvoyant,  so  the  story  goes,  filled  her  with 
dismay  at  the  fate  of  some  of  the  givers. 

On  December  25,   1800,  the  end  was  very  Death  of 
near,  Mary  Robinson's  sufferings  were  terrible  Mary 
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— the  final  dissolution  of  Nature  which  is 
often  so  peaceful  was  not  peaceful  to  her, 
for  agony  of  mind  was  coupled  with  agony 
of  body.  "  Poor  heart,  what  will  become 
of  thee  ? "  she  said  to  her  daughter,  and 
when  her  paroxysms  of  pain  became  more 
unendurable,  "  O  God  !  Oh,  just  and  merciful 
God,  help  me  to  support  this  agony  !  "  she 
cried.  At  noon  on  December  26,  Perdita's 
earthly  troubles  were  over.  "  My  darling 
Mary,"  she  murmured,  when  her  grief-stricken 
daughter  begged  for  one  parting  word. 
A  'peace-  She  lies  buried  in  Old  Windsor  churchyard. 
ful  resting-  jt  is  a  peaceful  spot,  not  much  changed 
place  from  the  day  when  its  kindly  earth  gave  her 

a  resting-place.  Inscrutable  indeed  are  the 
ways  of  Providence.  Mary  Robinson  was  fair 
and  gracious,  and  her  memory  is  romantically 
sweet  as  the  perfume  of  forgotten  rose- 
leaves,  yet  she  suffered  beyond  the  lot  of 
ordinary  suffering.  Art  owes  her  the  inspiration 
given  by  her  beautiful  face  to  great  artists, 
and  for  this  she  merits  artistic  recognition. 
As  for  her  faults,  she  has  passed  to  a  higher 
judgment  than  ours. 

"  Say,  ye  severest, 
What  would  you  have  done  ?  " 
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